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Why our new trade-mark 
is important to you 


Every day, you place your health, your safety, your children, 
even your life at the mercy of manufacturers whose products 
you trust. 
Often you do it because of some small mark which doesn’t 
actually say anything in words, but which says volumes in 
the meanings you read into it. 
That’s what trade-marks mean to the American people. In 
effect, the trade-mark says,‘‘Here is a manufacturer who is so 
sure of this product that he puts his name on it.”’ 
That’s why our new Koppers trade-mark is important to 
you. 
There are dozens of Koppers products; there will be dozens 
more as opportunities expand in the rapidly growing chemical 
field. 
- Often you will not be able to see the Koppers label on those 
products—you can’t see it, for example, on road paving 
material or on a bottle of medicine—but the roadbuilder sees 
it and the medicine maker sees it, and their confidence in it 
is your safeguard. 
Koppers also is well known as a dependable source for many 
other products and services which we furnish directly, such 
as the design and construction of coke ovens, roofing material, 
ROOFING piston rings, couplings, propellers for your private plane, coke 

for your furnace, moth balls for your clothes, paints, pressure- 
MW treated wood and scores of others.—Koppers Company, Inc., 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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For one truck tire: take 16 miles 
of rayon cord... 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


72 backbone of every truck tire is 
the cord fabric. That’s what takes 
the wallops. It’s when the cords begin 
to pop that a blow-out is in the making. 

Ordinary tire fabric is woven with 
small threads criss-crossing the cords. 
With this process the cords cannot be 
absolutely straight and parallel. Cords 
which are too tight carry more than 
their share of the load, often break. 

B.F.Goodrich engineers developed 
a method for making rayon cord fabric 
without any cross threads! Each cord 
as it comes from the spool is kept 


XUM 


under even tension, evenly spaced with 
as many as 36 cords to the inch. They 
are then dipped in adhesive and covered 
with rubber which holds them perma- 
nently in place. Cords can’t touch each 
other. And because of a special tension 
regulating device there are no loose 
cords, no tight cords. All are under the 
same tension. 

In just one 10.00-20 truck tire there 
are 16 miles of this rayon cord — cord 
carefully controlled as to stretch, mois- 
ture content, and tension. 

The use of this rayon cord, without 


cross threads, and with controlled 
tension, results in truck tires of 
uniform strength; tires less susceptible 
to bruises, blow-outs, and cracking. 
Tire mileage is increased. 

It’s a typical development of B. F. 
Goodrich continuing research— 
research that improves tires for every 
purpose. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. ‘ 


Tuck Tie, 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Housing. Veterans buying houses for 
their own use must wait four months be- 
fore evicting present tenants in cities 
where nonveteran owners must wait six 
months. This new Office of Price Adminis- 
tration ruling revokes former practices 
under which OPA area rent directors 
could waive all or part of the waiting period 
for a veteran under special circumstances. 
Other housing developments: 

A Census Bureau survey of veterans’ 
housing needs showed that: about 4,000,- 
000 veterans want to rent other quarters 
or buy or build new homes by June, 1947, 
and half of them are seeking new quarters 
now; 2,800,000 say they want to buy or 
build, and the remaining 1,200,000 prefer 
to rent. Of the prospective homeowners, 
about 1,700,000 report ability to pay less 
than $6,000 for a home. Of the 1,200,000 
prospective renters, about 800,000 report 
that the rentals they could afford would 
be under $50 per month. 

National Housing Agency announced a 
premium-payment plan to push output of 
pig iron for soil pipe and plumbing fixtures. 
Price increases were authorized on linseed 
oil, stock screen and storm doors, build- 
ing brick and tile, ready-mixed concrete. 


Coffee. Department of Agriculture abol- 
ished inventory restrictions on coffee. Since 
April 1, 1946, coffee importers had been 
held to one month’s supply of green 
coffee, and roasters to 344 months’ supply, 
to assure prompt marketing of available 
coffee imports. Improved coffee shipments 
make the restrictions unnecessary now. 


Foreign trade. Britain agreed to abolish 
the navicert system as of Sept. 30, 1946. 
This system employed certificates of ori- 
gin and other documents to control ocean 
trade during the war. Shipping controls 
are retained over goods on the reserved 
list of the International Emergency Food 
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Council and the international committees 
dealing with tin, rubber and textiles. 


Draft ruling. Draft registrants from 19 
to 29 years old who are occupationally de- 
ferred for farm work cannot retain their 
deferred status if they quit farm jobs to 
attend school. Selective Service, empha- 
sizing this ruling in response to inquiries, 
stated that 160,000 registrants from 19 
through 25 years of age now are deferred 
under the agricultural deferment rule 
known as the Tydings Amendment. 


Air mail. The Post Office announced that 
air-mail rates to Canada and Mexico will 
be 5 cents an ounce, beginning October 1, 
instead of 16 cents as at present. The new 
rate is the same as the lowered domestic 
air-mail rate taking effect October 1. 


Aviation. Both the U.S. and Great Brit- 
ain will follow the principle of freedom of 
competition in future aviation agreements 
with other nations. A joint statement 
from London and Washington said that 
the principles of free international aviation 
that were agreed upon earlier in the year at 
Bermuda will be applied to future arrange- 
ments made by either country with other 
nations. The Bermuda agreement dealt 
specifically with British and American air 
lines. Since then, Britain has negotiated 
several agreements with other nations, in- 
cluding Argentina, that contained many 
restrictions on: free competition. Such 
agreements may be renegotiated under the 
terms of the new accord. 


Dairy products. The Price Decontrol 
Board decided not to restore price ceilings 
on butter, milk, cheese and other dairy 
products for the time being. The Board 
said prices are approaching the critical 
point, but the evidence to date does not 
provide sufficient basis for action now. 
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“We ran em 
days on end at Leyte’ 


LL kinds of machinery that GI’s 
used—to level jungles, lay air- 
strips and lug supplies—were powered 
with General Motors Diesel engines. So 
were all the landing craft built in the 
last war years. 


And that was a test that opened the 
eyes of many people to what modern 
Diesel power could do. 


For these GM Diesels are powerful and 


compact. They can run week after week 
without a stop. They’re thrifty with 
fuel. They start easily—require very 
little attention. They perform equally 
well on continuous or variable loads. 
Clean design, uniform parts and acces- 
sibility make any maintenance quick 
and with little lost time. 

Peacetime finds Series"71” Diesels at work 
in road building, fishing, transportation, 
drilling, lumbering, construction and 


everywhere else power is used. 
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So whatever your need, be 
sure to get all the informa- 
tion about GM Diesels. 

















Features of GM Diesels 
Important to Every User of Power 


QUICK TO START on their own fuel 

LOW COST—run on common fuel oil 

EASY TO MAINTAIN—clean design plus 
accessibility 

LESS FIRE HAZARD—no volatile explosive fuel 

COMPACT— readily adaptable to any 
installation 

SMOOTH OPERATION—rotating and reciprocat- 
ing forces completely balanced 


QUICK ACCELERATION — 2-cycle principle 


1 


produces power with every downward 
piston stroke 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION . 
DETROIT 23, MICH. 
GENERAL 


SINGLE ENGINES . . Up to 200 HP. 
MULTIPLE UNITS .. Up to 800 HP. 


MOTORS 
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Accuracy in production operations is an 
important factor in the quality and per- 
formance of a finished product. Produc- 
tion accuracy begins in the toolroom 
where the production tools, gauges, 
dies, jigs and fixtures are made. To be 
doubly certain of product quality, many 
industries use South Bend Precision 
Lathes not only in their laboratories and 
toolrooms, but in their production shops 
as well.South Bend Precision Lathes may 
be the solution to some of your product 
quality or production problems, too. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Catalog 100-D illustrates and de- 
scribes South Bend Engine Lathes 
and Toolroom Lathes with 9”, 10”, 
13”, 14-1/2”, and 16” swings; Pre- 
cision Turret Lathes with 1/2” and 
1” collet capacity. Write for it today! 





SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
S35 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Indiana 
Lathe Builders Since 1906 
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. News = Lines. . 
What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN probably freeze the pay of 
your salesmen at the dollars-and-cents 
amounts they have been receiving under 
percentage commissions. The Wage Stabi- 
lization Board informs one company that 
no approval is needed to shift from a com- 
mission to a fixed-salary method of com- 
pensation, since no increase or decrease 
in actual pay is involved in the plan. 
WSB’s authority over compensation of 
salesmen covers those receiving less than 
$5,000 a year. 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise the ceiling prices of 
cotton goods produced in your mills if 
you are paying the 5-cents-an-hour wage 
increase recently approved by WSB. The 
Office of Price Administration allows cot- 
ton-textile mills to raise their prices an 
average of 2 per cent to offset the higher 
Retail sellers are permitted to 
garments about 


wages. 


raise prices of cotton 
1 per cent and prices of cotton bed linens, 
towels, tablecloths and napkins about 
21% per cent. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to take an in- 
come tax deduction for your company, for 
salary given in the form of demand notes, 
until the notes are actually paid off. The 
U.S. Tax Court denies one company a 
business-expense deduction in the taxable 
year in which the amount of the notes 
accrued on its books as salary to an officer. 
The Court holds that the payment was 
not constructively received by the officer, 
and not deductible by the company, until 
the subsequent year, when cash payment 
was made on the notes. 


* * & 


YOU CAN, as a producer of pig iron, 
collect a subsidy from the Government for 
increasing your output. The National 
Housing Agency is offering a premium 
payment of $8 a ton on increased produc- 
tion of merchant pig iron. A premium of 
$12 a ton is offered for reopening plants 
now closed. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect an early in- 
crease in the ceiling prices of lead. Auto- 
mobile and battery manufacturers are in- 
formed by the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion that at this time no 
modification of present ceilings is con- 
templated. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT always take a deduc- 
tion, on your income tax return, for real 
estate taxes that you pay, even though 
you are legally obligated to pay this prop- 
erty tax. The U.S. Tax Court rules a de- 
duction for real estate taxes may not be 
taken by the cosigner of a mortgage note 
who was not co-owner of the mortgaged 
property, but who was required by terms 
of the mortgage to pay the property tax. 

* * * 


YOU CAN disregard former price ceil- 
ings on certain types of industrial equip- 
ment, including some electrical machinery 
and construction machinery for highway 
building and maintenance. These price 
controls are suspended by OPA. Mean- 
while, manufacturers are granted a new 
price increase of 3.5 per cent on other 
types of construction and road-building 
machinery. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now follow a definite pro- 
cedure in presenting a petition of your 
industry for a price increase. OPA issues 
a supplementary regulation outlining the 
rules to be followed by industries in pre- 
paring and filing applications for price 
adjustments under the new Price Control 
Extension Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy tugs and barges from 
the Government’s surplus supplies. The 
U.S. Maritime Commission is offering for 
sale 66 surplus tugs and barges, including 
several floating docks, under invitations 
to bid. Also, three groups of wooden cargo 
tugs are offered for sale at fixed prices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use the short income 
tax form in filing your return if you claim 
special benefits under Section 251 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, which relates to 
treatment of income from sources within 
possessions of the U.S. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue rules that the short form 
may not be used by such taxpayers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get high priority 
to buy from the Government materials 
and equipment needed to aid in the emer- 
gency housing program. The Housing Ex- 
pediter authorizes special assistance for 
builders, contractors and manufacturers in 
buying certain scarce items from the War 
Assets Administration. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae UnttED STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Faith Baldwin has started her dreaming... 


HE’S young. She’s vibrant. She’s 
S youth. And right now, within her 
sentimental mind, there lingers the 
tender refrain of a romantic tale by 
Faith Baldwin...a story she has 
just read in Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

Cosmopolitan’s pages are the place 
you find the greatest emotional writ- 
ing of our age—great writing that 
makes Cosmopolitan great reading. 
Here’s writing that spins webs of 
dreams—that creates moods of 
warm emotion. 


So now, Gorham, now that her 
eyes are soft with the stardust of 
Faith Baldwin’s fine writing — it’s 
time once more for your advertise- 
ments! Fly in on the wings of illu- 
sion! Give her dream clouds a silver 


lining. Parade your smartest styles in 
Sterling before her eager eyes while 
they’re still wide with inspiration: 

She’s just been carried away by the 
magic words of Ursula Parrott and 
Katharine Brush and Sinclair Lewis 
and all the other famous authors 
who appear in Cosmopolitan. 

Her emotions have taken over, 
Gorham. And emotion makes wars. 
Emotion makes marriages. Emotion 
makes SALES! 


*A Cosmopolitan advertiser since 1914 








Cosmopolitan 


GREAT WRITING 


MAKES GREAT READING 
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This harvest is only half the battle! 


When the crops are in and the fields 
lie quiet in the autumn sun, America’s 
great campaign for food is still un- 
finished. There’s another front where 
it must go forward every single day — 
on the dairy farm. 

Here is a rich, white harvest which 
has to be reaped twice daily. It’s a 
harvest of health and vitality, too—and 
the need for it knows no seasons. Milk 
is not only nature’s most perfect food, 
but a hungry world wants more of it 
than ever before in human history. 


Fortunately, there is an abundance 


of milk and dairy products for the 
American family today. Hard work 
by the nation’s dairy farmers and grow- 
ing public appreciation of milk’s value 
have brought about a 20% increase in 


production since before the war. 


We at National Dairy are helping 
our farmers achieve still greater pro- 
duction through more widespread 
application of dairy science. Our lab- 
oratories, too, continue their constant 
vigilance — guarding the high stand- 
ards of our products. No effort is 
spared to protect this precious harvest. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a-base for the de- 
velopment of new products and mate- 
rials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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¥ An eventual U.S.-Russian showdown more than ever is in the cards. 

Appeasement is discarded irrevocably as an approach to settlement. 

Concessions beyond those agreed to will not be offered by U.S. to Russia. 

Friendship will rest upon fulfillment of commitments made at Yalta and at 
Potsdam; will relate to whether Russia honors those commitments in Europe. 

U.S. is in Europe to stay, for better or for worse. 

Idea of more appeasement, of more concessions to Russia died when Henry 
Wallace was asked to resign from Mr. Truman's Cabinet. Both parties now are 
committed strongly to a firm policy line. Army, Navy and State Department, too, 
are in full agreement on U.S. policy abroad. 











War still is not an early prospect, despite the trends. 

Real peace is not in sight, either. It's to be an uneasy peace. 

Preventive war is not considered; is not possible in case of U.S. 

Peace on a formal basis, however, may never be arranged, may be prevented 
by inability of U.S. and Russia to agree on terms. 

idea of Mr. Wallace had been that U.S. should try to buy peace by pulling 
out of Eastern Europe, by agreeing that the 140,000,000 people of that area 
were in Russia's sphere. Idea of James Byrnes, which prevailed, was that this 
| would be a super=Munich; that U.S. would sell out at expense of 140,000,000 people. 
It is remembered, too, that two wars in which U.S. became involved were gen- 
erated in Eastern Europe. U.S. this time is not to pull back willingly. 











In practical terms, what it all means is this: 

U.S. will go out in the world seeking friends for its views. U.S. will need 
to offer loans, goods, promises of support in time of trouble. 

Russia will try to tighten her grip on areas now occupied; will seek to gain 
strength by encouraging Communist Party development over the world. 

There will be two worlds. U.S. will try to build up and strengthen one big 
part of the world along the idea of relative freedom of trade, with barriers to 
commerce removed, moneys stabilized, exchange controls ended. Russia will try 
etter to expand her world, using trade as a weapon, using all of the controls and de- 











? ae vices that the Germans used in their preparation for war. 

se | The drift then will be toward war, toward a clash of two systems. 

and War, however, seems 5 or 10 or 15 or more years away. 

and | 

rica. | Trade with Russia, for U.S., is not likely to grow to any great size. 


A direct U.S. loan to Russia is less than a 50-50 prospect. 
World Bank loans to Russia still are a possibility, but Russia will need to 
join up before she gets a loan. That's not a bright prospect. 
Russian co-operation in the World Monetary Fund, in the trade conferences, 
in aviation and other agreements is less of a prospect than it was. 
| The point is that the showdown on policy in U.S. revealed clearly that U.S. 
is giving no more ground until Russia meets terms of old agreements as they af- 
fect Eastern Europe. Russia's idea of those terms differs from the understand- 
ing on part of U.S. officials concerning what the terms are. The result is a 
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NEWSGRAM=-TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Stalemate, a situation in which little gets agreed to. 


Real disarmament now seems a relatively poor prospect. 

Military costs of $8,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 a year will be normal. 

Armament industry in U.S. is to continue to be an important industry. 

A military career may become an attractive career. 

Army-Air Forces size of 800,000, Navy of 500,000 seem a minimun. 

Draft beyond next March 31 remains a possibility, but chances are that the 
men needed by military services can be raised by volunteer methods. 

Taxes, at best, can be reduced only moderately so long as military costs re- 
main as high as they are going to remain. 

U.S. people will need to learn that a position of world leadership isn't a 
position that can be shouldered without cost. They'll need to learn, too, how 
to arrange things so that other peoples help with this cost, so that those who 
get protection and support and over-all management contribute a fee for the job. 
The British, when running things in the world, managed to make it pay. U.S. 
will need to do the same, or this new venture can backfire when going gets rough. 

















As for the political effects of what has happened..... 

Democrats may lose a little in their November prospect. 

Republicans lose an issue, now that Wallace is gone, now that Democratic 
Party line on Russian relations is the same as the Republican Party line. 

PAC is left with little alternative but to go ahead with support of the 
candidates it set out to support. There isn't any place to turn to reflect any 
resentment that may be shown against the Truman decision on Russian policy. 

Individual candidates, however, will be forced to show their hands on the 
issue of foreign policy, will have to say whether they are for or against a firm 


policy in matters that relate to Russia. 








It's still about a 60-40 prospect that Democrats will lose House control. 

It is nearly a sure thing that Democrats will keep Senate control. 

It is certain, however, that control of both houses of Congress will lie in 
a coalition of conservatives, that the left wing will need to look to the White 


House for support through use of the veto power. 











Most political effect of the Truman-Wallace split will come in 1948. 

Mr. Wallace will set out to try to lead the party's New Deal wing. 

Mr. Truman will find that his leadership is being challenged; will be up 
against a rival for the affections of Democratic voters on domestic issues. 

In a convention, with a straight Wallace-vs.-Truman contest, Mr. Truman 
would win. The prospect of a fight and a split, however, might cause party lead- 
ers to look for a candidate in 1948 who could bring the two wings of the party 
together again. Mr. Truman no longer can do that. 

It's to be the Wallace maneuver now to go out and build his following for the 
showdown in 1948. Republicans may have some new reasons to cheer, may find that 
their chance lies in a left-right split among the Democrats. 








Things are turning a bit sour in the economic field, too. 

Boom now under way is showing its first trouble signs, is getting shaky. 

Bust in security prices is just a warning of a coming bust in some other 
prices, a sign that the spree of the past year isn't to last forever. 

The country, as expected, is running into the cyclical downturn that comes 
after a war; is heading into a period of resistance to rising prices, into a period 
when the buyer again will have his rights and sellers will not dominate. 

A _shake-out, an adjustment, is becoming an officially accepted prospect for 
sometime around midyear, 1947. That's as we have been suggesting. 





See also pages 1l, 16, 21, 44, 71. 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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| Towns 


VER FIFTY-FOUR thousand communities in the 
| United States are entirely dependent on gasoline 
transportation—and there is not a town anywhere 
which does not depend upon it to some degree. And 
it would be hard to find a man, woman or child—or 

a business or an industry —that does not benefit each 
time the cost of automotive transportation is reduced. 








During the past twenty years such reductions 
have been many. For one thing, gasoline costs less 
today than it did in 1926. And by producing increas- 
ingly better gasoline over the years, through improved 
refining methods and the use of Ethyl antiknock 
fluid, refiners have paved the way for the develop- 
L ment of more powerful engines that provide better 

transportation at lower cost. 


If tomorrow’s cars, trucks and buses are to be 
even more efficient than they are today, they will be 
made that way by designing engines that can take 








Motor transportation makes it possible 
for thousands of communities to grow 
in remote sections of the country. Built 
along the nation’s highways, they de- 
pend entirely upon trucks, buses, auto- 
mobiles and airplanes to maintain phys- 
ical contact with the rest of the world. 


are built on gasoline 


advantage of the extra power available in improved 
gasoline. That is why, now, as in the years past, 
Ethyl’s research and service organizations are work- 
ing in close cooperation both with oil companies who 
use our product and with automotive companies who 
strive to keep engine design in pace with gasoline 
progress. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Building, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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More power from every gallon 


of gasoline through 


ETHYL 


Research + Service + Products 
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YOU: What’s that you’re saying? You mean that for 
future replacements in my business, I must depend to 
a large extent on the rural population? 
SELF-INTEREST: Yes, exactly! You see, the movement 
of farm population is to the cities. From a 1935-39 average 
of 31 million, the farm population dropped to 25 million 
in 1945, while the nonfarm population went up from 
97% million to almost 114 million. Because of a higher 
rural birth rate and the fact that modern farm machinery 
has reduced the need for manual labor, Rural America is 
able to contribute to urban manpower requirements. 
YOU: Yes, I know, but I’ve often wondered—how 
well equipped are these people to fit into our modern 
industry? 

SELF-INTEREST: An excellent question. Now we’re 
getting down to the point I want to make. Let’s take... 
education! Through little fault of its own, Rural America’s 
educational system has been sadly neglected. For every 
dollar that we apply toward the education of a city child, 
we spend only 69c toward the education of his “country 
cousin”. Do you know that several million farm children 
attend schools in mere shacks, under teachers who haven’t 
even a high school education? 

YOU: Well, that zs serious! It seems to me that the 
rural school problem is more than just a farm problem: 
alone. In the United States, it’s a well recognized 
principle to tax wealth wherever it exists and to spend 
revenues to meet the needs of the people wherever they 
live. That’s how we deepen our harbors and river 
channels and handle a host of other problems. 
SELF-INTEREST: Correct! And if we’re to see that our 
future urban replacements from the farm are to be given 
the right start in life, the rural education problem must 
also be considered the nation’s problem. This is vital to 
the growth and health of American industry. 


* * * 


This message was prepared and paid for by Harry Ferguson, 
Inc., Detroit, Michigan (Ford Tractor Ferguson System and 
Ferguson Farm Implements). We invite you to lend your 
active interest to one of our pressing national problems—the 
destiny of American agriculture. 
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OUR FIRMER STAND ON RUSSIA: 
NEW PROSPECT FOR SHOWDOWN 


Decision That Opposes Soviet Moves to Dominate Eastern Europe 


President's determination 
to back fully the Baruch 
plan for atomic control 


U.S. policy in dealing with Russia now 
is to be firmer than ever. Expansion by 
Russia will be resisted. Atomic secrets will 
not be disclosed until the U.S. is con- 
vinced they will not be abused. Loans to 
Russia free of conditions will not be 


. granted. No surrender will be made at 


the Paris Peace Conference on points that 
U.S. delegates consider fundamental. 

Former Secretary of Commerce Henry 
A. Wallace, by attacking U.S. foreign 
policy, forced a rapid survey of that 
policy. The decision after the survey was 
against change, and President Truman’s 
request for the resignation of Mr. Wal- 
lace was the result. 

Drift in U. S.-Russian relations will cael 
tinue to be in the direction of a show-| 
down and an eventual test of strength. 


Mr. Wallace favored reversal of that drift ' 


by new concessions to the Russian view- 
point. Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
opposed more concessions. President Tru- 
man, after expressing approval of the Wal- 
lace ideas, reversed himself again when 
uncertainty over the U.S. position threat- 
ened the work of Mr. Byrnes in Paris. 

The line of policy the U.S. is pursuing 
in the world relates to a wide range of 
highly charged issues. In general, it is 
based on a conclusion that Russia aims at 
unlimited objectives in an urge to expand, 
and that U. S. interests require that fur- 
ther expansion by Russia be opposed. 

The outline that follows gives the high- 
lights of the now-reiterated U.S. policy, 
and shows wherein Mr. Wallace’s ideas 
differed from it. 

Atomic energy. Basic to the policy of 
the United States is the plan for control 
of atomic energy proposed by Bernard M. 
Baruch, American delegate to the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission. That 
plan is at the heart of the dispute between 
the U.S. and Russia. The U.S. favors 
creation of an international atomic-devel- 
opment authority, which would control the 
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production of fissionable materials and 
would have the right of inspection, to see 
that there were no violations of its rules. 
Mr. Baruch stresses that, in the operation 
of the plan, no country could have the 
right of veto. Discussion of the plan is 
stalemated, however, with Russia insisting 
on the right of veto and advancing a coun- 
terplan of her own. 

Mr. Wallace, in his letter to President 
Truman (see page 71 for full text of letter), 
suggested that the U.S. plan, which he 
generally indorsed, be modified in two re- 
spects. First, he would have placed the 
plan outside the United Nations, in the 
form of a treaty. In that case, he asserted, 


the question of veto would be irrelevant. 
Second, instead of carrying the plan 
through by stages, he would have tied it up 
in one package, so that both Russia and 
the U.S. would be committed definitely to 
certain actions at certain times. With 
these two changes, he thought, Russia 
might be induced to participate. 

In the face of this disagreement, Mr. 
Baruch called on Mr. Truman, and he was 
assured the President was standing pat on 
the Baruch plan, as first outlined before 
the Atomic Energy Commission last June. 

Eastern Europe. A second phase of 
U.S. foreign policy, now reaffirmed, relates 
to Eastern Europe, one of the most im- 





telephone this morning. 


the matter will be referred to me. 


delegation have my full indorsement. 





President's Reaffirmation of Foreign Policy 


The foreign policy of this country is the most important question confronting 
us today. Our responsibility for obtaining a just and lasting peace extends not 
only to the people of this country but to the nations of the world. 

The people of the United States may disagree freely and publicly on any 
question, including that of foreign policy, but the Government of the United 
States must stand as a unit in its relations with the rest of the world. 

I have today asked Mr. Wallace to resign from the Cabinet. It had become 
clear that between his views on foreign policy and those of the Administration— 
the latter being shared, I am confident, by the great body of our citizens—there 
was a fundamental conflict. We could not permit this conflict to jeopardize our 
position in relation to other countries. I deeply regret the breaking of a long 
and pleasant official association, but I am sure that Mr. Wallace will be happier 
in the exercise of his right to present his views as a private citizen. I am confirmed 
in this belief by a very friendly conversation I had with Mr. Wallace on the 


Our foreign policy as established by the Congress, the President and the 
Secretary of State remains in full force and effect without change. No change 
in our foreign policy is contemplated. No member of the executive branch of the 
Government will make any public statement as to foreign policy which is in 
conflict with our established foreign policy. Any public statement on foreign 
policy shall be cleared with the Department of State. In case of disagreement, 


As I have frequently said, I have complete confidence in Mr. Byrnes and his 
delegation now representing this country at the Paris Peace Conference. 
Mr. Byrnes consults with me often and the policies which guide him and his 


(Full text of exchange between Mr. Truman and Mr. Wallace that led 
to the request for Mr. Wallace’s resignation begins on page 71.) 


Sept. 20, 1946 
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portant geographical areas where U.S. and 
Russian policies tend to clash. In this re- 
gion, including Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, the 
United States has acknowledged that Rus- 
sia has a special security interest. Never- 
theless, this Government is insisting that 
U.S. interests be respected also. It is de- 
manding that free elections be held, under 
terms agreed upon by the Big Three pow- 
ers at Yalta. It wants the region to be 
opened to trade with the West. It asks 
that the Danube River be freely opened to 
commercial traffic. 

In contrast, Mr. Wallace suggested that 
the United States abandon attempts to 
intervene in the political affairs of Eastern 
Europe, although he, like Mr. Byrnes, 
wanted U.S. firms to be allowed to trade 
there. He also suggested that the U.S. 
might solve the Danube issue by offering 
to collaborate with Russia in development 
of the Danube Valley’s resources. 

Mr. Truman, however, by his action in 
backing Mr. Byrnes and dropping Mr. 
Wallace, now notifies Russia that there will 
be no weakening of the U.S. position in 
that part of the world. 

Middle East. U.S. policy in the Mid- 
dle East is guided primarily by the need 
for assuring this country of future oil 
supplies. Almost equally important, how- 
ever, in the eyes of military officials, is 
the strategic value of this region as a land 
bridge between East and West. In general, 
U.S. policy here closely parallels that of 
Britain, and is aimed at keeping Russian 
influence out. In the case of the Darda- 
nelles, for example, both U.S. and Britain 
favor leaving peacetime defense of that 
area to Turkey, and are opposed to letting 
Russia share the defense job with Turkey. 
In Greece, the United States, like Britain, 
is supporting the monarchist Government, 
and is opposing the left-wing movement 
that is backed by Russia. Evidence of 
U.S. interest in Greece was given recently 
when a U.S. naval task force visited Greek 
ports and U.S. carrier planes put on a 
demonstration in the skies overhead. 

Disagreeing with the official course, Mr. 
Wallace opposed any U.S. tie-up with 
what he calls the “British imperialistic 
policy” in the Middle East, and suggested 
that the oil resources of this area be 
developed through the collaboration of all 
the great powers, including Russia. Mr. 
Wallace indicated that he would inter- 
nationalize and defortify the Dardanelles. 
The Wallace views on the Middle East, 
however, are not prevailing. 

Germany and Austria. A unified Ger- 
man nation has become another important 
object of U.S. policy, and the recent merg- 
er of economic affairs of the British and 
U.S. zones was intended as a step in this 
direction. The U.S. also is on record in 
favor of early self-government for the 
German people and restoration of a rela- 
tively high level of industry. Germany. is 
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to have U.S. support for retention of the 

Ruhr, and possibly for the return of 

Silesia and other territory east of the Oder 

now governed by Poland. France, how- 

ever, is to be permitted to have the Saar, 
and Russia the portion of East Prussia 
that includes Koenigsberg. 

The Byrnes policy of opposing Russian 
domination of all Germany was seconded 
by Mr. Wallace, who said that Britain, 
Western Europe and the United States 
must be certain that such domination will 
not become a “tool of Russian design 
against Western Europe.” 

As to Austria, on which Mr. Wallace 
was silent, official U.S. policy favors Aus- 
trian unity and independence and opposes 
the big-scale seizure of property by Russia. 
That policy is being vigorously prosecuted 
on the ground by Gen. Mark W. Clark, 
commander of U.S. occupation forces in 
Austria. 

Scandinavia. This country is opposed 
to Russian penetration of the Scandina- 
vian countries, either through the acquisi- 
tion of military bases or through special 
trade arrangements. Recently the U.S. 
Government sent a note to Sweden, pro- 
testing that the two-way trade agreement 
she was negotiating with Russia was out 
of harmony with the U.S. idea of multi- 
lateral trade. Sweden replied to the effect 
that the agreement was her own affair and 
that she was going ahead with it anyway. 

» China. The policy in China, under the 
guidance of General of the Army George 

C. Marshall, aims at formation of a 

coalition government of Nationalists and 

Communists. Promises are held out that, 

after China has been unified, assistance 
will be given by the United States in the 
form of a $500,000,000 loan, equipment 
and training for the Chinese Army, and 
ships for the Chinese Navy. Also, this 
Government continues to insist on an Open 
Door policy permitting all nations equal 
opportunities for trade in China. Under- 
| lying this policy is a fear that, if the U.S. 
| withdraws from China entirely, the Chi- 
j hese Communists will take over and align 
the country with Russia. 
Views expressed by Mr. Wallace on 
ultimate U.S. aims in China were not very 
different from those of other officials. Like 
+, them, he stood for a unified and peaceful 
China and for free opportunities for trade. 
But he says China should stay free from any 
political or economic sphere of influence. 
Meanwhile, the actual situation in 
| China remains obscure. After nearly 10 
| months, the efforts of General Marshall 
have not yet brought the two factions 
together, and the U.S., therefore, is with- 
| holding any loans or added military help. 
Japan. The U.S. policy for Japan, 

made in Washington and executed on the 
# ground by General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, aims at fostering democratic 
government, but with the institution of 
the Emperor retained. The spread of com- 
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munism and of Russian influence is being 
actively opposed. Military industries are 
being scrapped, but nonmilitary industry 
is being restored. Some officials look upon 
Japan as a possible ally in the case of 
trouble with Russia in the future. Mr. 
Wallace did not comment publicly on 
U.S. policy in Japan. 

Through this machinery, collaboration 
between military and diplomatic officials 
has become closer than ever before. For 


example, in negotiation for bases, the orig- 
inal planning as to what bases are neces- 
sary or desirable is done in the War and 
Navy departments, and then negotiations 





fied with anything less than complete world 
domination. They do not yet accept war 
as inevitable, but they believe that the 
way to maintain peace is to have greater 
military strength than Russia. 

Mr. Wallace has shown that he does 
not accept the premise that only military 
force will stop Russian expansion. But the 
alternative approach to peace that he ad- 
vocated came out second best in Mr. Tru- 
man’s Cabinet, and there now is: nothing 
to indicate that Mr. Truman will weaken 
in his support of the firm line toward 
Russia being followed by Mr. Byrnes. 

In general, the U.S. Government’s at- 





— Wide World 


ONCE UPON A TIME: BYRNES AND WALLACE 
... a free hand for one of them 


are carried on through the channels of the 
State Department. 

Bipartisan support. An important fac- 
tor in the formulation of U.S. foreign 
policy is the attitude of leading Republi- 
cans, such as Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan. President Truman and Sec- 
retary Byrnes, both conscious of the neces- 
sity for Republican votes in the Senate, 
where a two-thirds majority is required 
for ratification of peace treaties, follow the 
rule of making certain of Republican sup- 
port before they go through with any 
major diplomatic moves. 

The trend toward firmness in dealing 
with Russia has developed gradually over 
the last year and a half. It has resulted 
partly from Russian actions that antago- 
nized the Western world, and partly from 
a deepening conviction on the part. of 
U.S. officials that Russia will not be satis- 


titude is that Russia still is wanted as a 
full participant in the family of nations. 
Also, officials declare that there is no 
intention of trying to upset communism 
in Russia. But any efforts by Russia to 
expand her territory or her influence fur- 
ther are to be firmly resisted. Backing up 
this determination, the U.S. is making 
diplomatic, military and financial moves in 
widely scattered parts of the world that are 
intended to strengthen this country’s posi- 
tion in relation to Russia. 

How policy is made. These moves are 
the result of co-ordinated planning by the 
State, War and Navy departments, under 
the general guidance of the President. 
Heads of the three departments are mem- 
bers of an over-all coordinating committee. 
They meet occasionally. Actual day-to- 
day operations, however, are carried on by 
subcommittees on which subordinates sit. 
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CLUES TO ‘46 AND ‘48 VOTES 
IN THE TRUMAN-WALLACE RIFT 


Nomination Fight President Faces Now That Party Split Is in Open 


Democrats’ hope popularity 
of foreign policy will offset 
blow to support from PAC 


The open break between President 
Truman and Henry A. Wallace means that, 
from this point forward, Mr. Truman 
faces a fight for renomination in 1948 and 
that his chances for re-election, if renomi- 
nated, are diminished. 

The implications of the break spread far 
beyond the 1946 congressional campaign 
and the simple dispute over foreign policy 
that was the immediate cause of the ejec- 
tion of Mr. Wallace from the Cabinet. 

For 1946, the break means simply that 
the Democrats may not have Mr. Wallace 
as a campaigner for votes in certain closely 
fought districts of the North and West 
where his following is large. This may 
cost the Democrats some House seats. But 
they still hope that they will pick up as 
many as they lose. However, there will be 
less enthusiasm behind the Political Ac- 
tion Committee’s push to get out the vote. 
Control of Congress may easily hang upon 
this lack of enthusiasm. 

But, for 1948, the division between Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Wallace promises a battle 
royal between the New Deal wing of the 
Democratic Party and the conservatives in 
the party. The differences between the 





two groups will be made clearer and will 
be broadened as the dispute moves for- 
ward. Foreign policy is only one point of 
divergence. 

These differences have been growing 
through the last year. All through the New 
Deal group, there has been a constant 
clamoring for Mr. Truman to press harder 
for the program of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
One after another, the New Dealers de- 
parted from Washington. Mr. Wallace was 
about the last important one to remain. 

The dissenting New Dealers were wait- 
ing for a leader. Senator Claude Pepper, 
of Florida, tried to move into the spot. 
His popularity in the extreme left-wing 
group was growing. But now the New 
Dealers are welcoming Mr. Wallace back 
as a leader. He will be the spearhead for 
a drive toward 1948. 

Quite a few important Democrats al- 
ready were turning away from Mr. Tru- 
man and thinking of other possibilities for 
the Democratic nominee in 1948. In the 
declining figures on the popularity polls 
they thought they saw a clue to what 
might happen to his candidacy. Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson was being spoken 
of as a potential candidate. Associate 
Justice William O. Douglas also had his 
own backers. Now Mr. Wallace is definitely 
back in the picture and free to wage his 
own battle. 





—Harris & Ewing 


MR. HANNEGAN & THE PRESIDENT 


... the Democratic Chairman's battler lost the decision 
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Mr. Wallace, in or out of the Cabinet, 
was a factor to be reckoned with. But in 
the Cabinet, his hands were tied. Out of 
it, he can fight. His present intention is to 
withhold, for the time being, any deci- 
sion on participation in the congressional 
campaign and to make no foreign-policy 
speeches until after the Paris Conference is 
ended. After that point, however, he will, 
as a private citizen, be an active partici- 
pant in foreign-policy discussions. (See 
page 71 for full text of Mr. Wallace's 
letter to Mr. Truman on foreign policy.) 
But he also will elaborate upon other 
phases of the New Deal that he thinks are 
being discarded by Mr. Truman. 

If Mr. Wallace is able to convince his 
listeners that the present policy is leading 
the nation toward war with Russia, he will 
gain ground in that area of opinion. But, 
gradually, the fight of the New Dealers will 
turn back toward domestic issues. 

It was Mr. Wallace’s hold upon strategic 
areas in closely fought congressional dis- 
tricts that drew support from Postmaster 
General Robert E. Hannegan for the Secre- 
tary of Commerce in the row with Mr. 
Truman that led to Mr. Wallace’s dismissal 
from the Cabinet. Mr. Hannegan, as Demo- 
cratic National 





Committee Chairman, | 


wanted Mr. Wallace as a battler on the | 


Democratic side. 
But Mr. Hannegan lost that argument. 


after winning it. Mr. Truman had agreed 
that the Secretary of Commerce should | 


stay in the Cabinet. Then new pressure was | 


applied by supporters of Secretary Byrnes. 


and Mr. Byrnes talked with the President | 


by teletype from Paris. The result was the 
decision that Mr. Wallace must go. 

Congressional campaign. Coming as 
it does, just at the point when the party 
organizations are getting settled for the 
campaign drive, the Wallace row smashes 
many carefully laid plans of Mr. Hanne- 
gan. The Iowan was to be a key figure 
in the drive of PAC to get out the vote. 
Now the liaison between the Democratic 
National Committee and PAC is weaker 
in many areas. And the size of the vote 
may decide the outcome of the election. 

Republicans still are accusing the Ad- 
ministration of being pro-Russian in its 
policies and are accusing the Democrats 
of permitting men with communistic ideas 
to dictate the Administration policy. This 
is a clear note of the campaign. 

In view of this, some Democrats think 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE: MR. WALLACE ENTERING ... 





—Acme 


- - » EXITING HOURS LATER WITH A SMILE AND STATEMENT 
The next day, Mr. Truman had a statement of his own 


they stand to pick up votes because of the 
Truman-Wallace break and the flat state- 
ment by the President in support of the 
Byrnes policy. This is especially true in 
some of the areas in which there are many 
voters of Irish, German and Italian de- 
scent. The best hope of the Democrats is 
that they will gain as many votes as they 
lose by the incident. 

In the congressional campaign, each 
House member and Senator runs largely 
on his own. He can stand on his own 
record, make his own promises and sup- 
port or disavow the actions of the Admin- 
istration as he wishes. He is not a part of 
a nation-wide ticket. Thus, the present 
break does not reach all the way down to 
the congressional districts. 

In 1948, it will be different, however. 
Then, each candidate will be a part of a 
nation-wide ticket, and what is done and 
said by the men at the top of the ticket 
will have an effect upon the outcome of 
individual races all the way down. 

Closely drawn fight. Nevertheless, the 
field over which the Democrats are fighting 
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for control of Congress in the present cam- 
paign is so narrowly drawn that the 
Wallace-Truman break might easily be the 
point upon which the election turns. If the 
Republicans can hold the ground they now 
have and win only nine new Senate and 
25 new House seats, they will take over 
the next Congress. 

If the Democrats get out the vote, and 
the Wallace incident has made no great 
change in the feelings of the voters, the 
Republicans’ task is not as easy as it ap- 
pears on paper. The fight narrows down 
to a struggle for fewer than 50 congres- 
sional districts and 15 Senate seats. Here 
the Republicans must make their gains. 
But, at the same time, they must hold all 
of their present ground. 

In the House, where the Republicans 
have the better chance of taking over, 201 
of the 242 congressional districts that 
elected Democratic Representatives in the 
1944 elections either are in the solidly 
Democratic South or are in big-city in- 
dustrial areas. 

The Republicans have not even a fight- 


ing chance for at least 120 of the 126 
Democratic seats in the Solid South and 
in border States. Their chances of win- 
ning the 75 seats in big industrial areas 
are not good if the labor liaison holds. 
They must make their gains from among 
the 41 Democratic seats from the smaller 
cities and mixed rural and urban districts 
that the Democrats hold. And in these, 
if the PAC lines hold, the big problem for 
the Democrats is to get out the vote. Mr. 
Wallace will be a factor in spurring on 
the PAC. 

In these districts, however, if 3 per cent 
of the votes that went to the Democrats in 
1944 turn to the Republicans in Novem- 
ber, the G.O.P. will take control of the 
House of Representatives. 

But, in a like manner, the Republicans 
have upward of 40 seats which the Demo- 
crats are fighting for. These are seats for 
which a shift of from 1 to 3 per cent of 
the vote would mean their transfer to the 
Democratic column. 

Personalities play a part in some of 
these campaigns. In Kentucky, Repre- 
sentative Andrew J. May, chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, whose 
name figured in the investigations of the 
Mead Committee, holds one of the mar- 
ginal seats and is a target for a hot Repub- 
lican campaign. He won in 1944 by a 
margin of only 2.6 per cent. 

In Massachusetts, the Republican House 
Leader, Joseph W. Martin, Jr., who won 
by a safe margin in 1944, this time is hav- 
ing a tough battle with Mrs. Martha 
Sharp, an educator and civic worker. For 
years, Mr. Martin has been in line for the 
Speakership if his party could win con- 
trol of the House. 

On the Senate side, the Republicans, 
to take control, have to win nine of the 
15 seats now held by Democrats in Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. 

Their best chances lie in Delaware, 
Idaho, Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. But they have to defeat such 
men as Senators James M. Tunnell, David 
I. Walsh, Joseph F. Guffey and Harley 
M. Kilgore. 

In a few cases, the Democrats are gun- 
ning hopefully for seats that now are held 
by Republicans. One of the best ex- 
amples is the race of Will Rogers, Jr., son 
of the late humorist and a veteran, against 
Senator William F. Knowland, another 
veteran, in California. 

In many of these sharply contested 
areas, the Truman-Wallace separation will 
have a definite effect upon the outcome. 
Republicans hope that this is the develop- 
ment they have been waiting for to turn 
the election in their direction. 
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INCOMES’ RACE WITH LIVING COST: 
THIN GAINS OF SALARIED GROUPS 


Relative Advantage for Wage Earners in Postwar Buying Power 


Risk taken by workers 
in asking new increases. 
The pinch on pensioners 


Most groups in this country’s population 
are as well off, or better off, than before the 
war. Income increases, after taxes are taken 
out, have exceeded increases in the cost of 
living for most American families. 

Wage earners, as a group, are distinctly 
better off than before the war. White-col- 
lar workers, generally, have won salary 
raises that match the increases in taxes and 
living costs. Veterans’ pensions also have 
been increased to keep pace with the cost 
of living, but retired persons and groups 
living off fixed incomes have been hard hit. 

This development becomes important 
just now because wage earners are prepar- 
ing to make demands for new wage in- 
creases. Increases, if granted, will add fur- 
ther to the relative advantage that per- 
sons working for wages have gained over 
the average person working on salary, or 
the person who lives from investments. 
This advantage in annual income, how- 
ever, might be lost rather quickly if pro- 
duction should fall, if hours were cut or 
if unemployment returned. Furthermore, 
other groups would suffer if a second round 
of wage increases touched off another 
round of price increases, and wage earners 
would gain little. 

Relative positions of important groups 
in the population show these changes in 
living standards: 

Persons on fixed incomes—those living 
on annuities or pensions—have lost heavily 
since 1939. A married person with a $3,000 
income from investments enjoyed the 
whole income in 1939. Today, taxes reduce 
that income to $2,673, which will buy only 
as much as $1,885 would have bought in 
1939. This individual is only 62.8 per cent 
as well off as before the war. 

White-collar groups, in general, are 
about as well off as they were before taxes 
and living costs began to bite into their 
incomes. Average salaries in this group 
yielded around $1,500 a year in 1939. 
Today, after taxes, the average is above 
$2,000. That increase just about offsets the 
increase since 1939 in taxes and living 
costs. 

Wage earners, generally, have gained 
from 10 to 20 per cent in purchasing power. 
The average worker in nondurable indus- 
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tries has boosted his income from $1,138 in 
1939, to $1,930, after taxes, in 1946. The 
worker in a durable-goods plant gets $2,158 
after taxes, on the average, in contrast to 
$1,378 in 1939. That amounts to a 10 per 
cent increase in “real earnings” for the du- 
rable-goods worker, and a 19.6 per cent in- 
crease for the nondurable-goods worker. 
Incomes of wage earners now are on a 
par with those of white-collar groups, 
whereas, before the war, white-collar 
workers usually averaged slightly higher 
annual incomes than wage workers. The 
lowest-paid wage workers today usually 
earn more than the lowest-paid white- 
collar workers. And wage earners in the 
highest-paying industries receive as much, 


on the average, as white-collar workers in 
industries paying the highest average 
salaries. 

A further analysis of wage and salary 
developments since the war shows how 
specific kinds of workers have fared. 

In white-collar callings, actual sal- 
aries, after taxes, have advanced all along 
the line, but the raises for most of these 
groups have done little better than offset 
the 41.8 per cent rise in living costs be- 
tween 1939 and July. 1946. 

Schoolteachers get only slightly more 
than a low-paid factory worker, and less 
than a bus driver. The average teacher’s 
income was $1,441 in 1939. Now, after 
taxes, the average teacher receives $1,957, 
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but that increase fails to offset higher 
prices for food, rent and clothing. Teachers’ 
incomes are worth only 95.8 per cent of 
their worth in 1939. 

Insurance workers received increases 
that raised average salaries from $1,889 
in 1939 to $2409 this yvear—a raise that 
again failed to match the increase in living 
costs. The drop in real earnings in this 
industry approximates 10 per cent. 

Government workers have received in- 
creases In average incomes from $1,901 to 
$2.837, after taxes, so that a federal em- 
ploye now makes about as much as a coal 
miner. That increase, after adjustment for 
higher living costs, leaves the federal work- 
er 5.3 per cent better off than before the 
war. 

Retail-store employes have managed to 
keep their earnings up with the prices that 
they ask for goods. The average retail 
worker got $1,101 in 1939, and now gets 
$1,583 after his withholding tax. His pur- 
chasing power, in view of higher prices, is 
about 1.4 per cent higher than before 
the war. 

Wholesale workers, who include a sub- 
stantial number of wage earners, although 


white-collar groups predominate, have 
done slightly better than retail workers. 
The average pay in a wholesale house has 
increased from $1,552 before the war to 
$2,255, after tax, today. When higher liv- 
ing costs are considered, that’s a raise of 
2.4 per cent. 

Telephone operators and other tele- 
phone employes have fared less well than 
schoolteachers. The average telephone em- 
ploye now gets $2,126 net salary, against 
$1,661 in 1939, which leaves the worker 
only 90.2 per cent as well off as before. 
Workers in electrical utilities have done a 
little better than telephone workers, but 
not much better, with salaries, after taxes, 
rising from $1,788 to $2,434. 

Brokerage-house clerks and other em- 
ployes of brokers are the cream of the 
white-collar group. With average annual 
incomes of $1,905 in 1939, they were about 
even with federal workers. Now the aver- 
age brokerage employe gets $3,086 after 
taxes, an increase of 14.2 per cent after 
price rises are considered. 

Wage earners, who, for the most part, 
are engaged in work that requires heavy 
physical exertion, profited most among 
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working groups from wartime changes. 
One reason for their increased earnings 
is the increased requirement for physical 
production, which assures steady work. 
Another union organization, 
which puts wage earners in a position to 
demand and get higher pay. 


reason is 


Coal miners profited most. Before the 
war, the soft-coal miner earned, on the 
average, about as much as a grocery clerk 
—$1,242 a year. Today, the miner has, 
after taxes, $2,996 a vear, which puts him 
in the class of an average Wall Street 
worker. This increase represents a 70 per 
cent boost in purchasing after 
higher living costs are taken into account. 
Anthracite miners earn almost as much 
as soft-coal workers, but, since they started 
from a higher base in 1939, their increase is 
not so startling. 

Railroad workers, who were the high- 
est-paid wage earners before the war, now 
average slightly less than coal miners. 
Their wartime wage increases just keep 
them abreast of higher taxes and living 
costs. The rail worker earned $1,886 in 
1939, and now earns $2,649 a year. 

Bus drivers and other street-railway 
employes succeeded in boosting earnings 
from $1,723 to $2,465, after taxes. That 
again offsets the increase in living costs 
for this group. 

Service-industry employes, 
whom are wage earners, find their po- 
sitions considerably improved since the 
war. The laundry worker’s average annual 
income has jumped from $920 a year to 
$1,512, an increase that amounts to 15.9 
per cent after allowing for higher living 


power 


most of 


costs. 

Cleaning and dyeing workers did better 
on wage increase than laundry workers. 
Their average annual incomes advanced 
from $1,038 a vear to $1,754 a year after 
taxes. That amounts to a 19.2 per cent 
increase in “real” purchasing power. 

Increases won by laundry and cleaning 
workers are explained principally by the 
wartime labor shortage. Prewar employes 
were relatively low paid, and flocked into 
other fields that offered better 
To recruit help, these service trades had 
to meet the competition from other em- 
plovers for workers. 

Textile workers, among factory em- 
ployes, received the same kind of wage deal 
as laundry and cleaning workers. Tradi- 
tionally low paid, these workers were re- 
luctant to remain in textile plants. Average 
annual wages in 1939 were only $742. To 
keep help and recruit new workers, textile 
plants had raised wages, by 1946, to an 
annual rate of $1,557 after taxes—a boost 
that amounted, after taking higher prices 
into account, to almost 48 per cent by 
July, 1946. 

Automobile workers, at the top of the 
factory-wage scale, did not succeed in get- 
ting as high a percentage wage increase as 
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wages. 
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... keeping pace with rising living costs is hardest for fixed-income groups 


lower-paid workers. The average automo- 
bile worker’s income in 1939 was $1,711. 
In July, 1946, that dollar income had in- 
creased, after taxes, to $2,323. This in- 
crease fell slightly short of meeting the 
increase in living costs since 1939. 

Construction workers, however, man- 
aged to obtain increases that kept pace 
with increases of most wage earners. The 
average prewar income for a construction 
worker was $1,572, which put him near 
the top of wage-earning groups. His post- 
war dollar income amounts to $2,573 after 
taxes. After adjustment for higher prices, 
that represents a real-wage increase of 
15.5 per cent. 

These examples indicate that, on the 
whole, wage earners fared better than 
clerks or office workers in increasing their 
income over the last seven years, but that 
white-collar groups, generally, were not 
severely hurt. It is another indication of 
the leveling influence that war exerted on 
incomes among various groups in the 
country. 

Most pensioners are the only real suf- 
ferers, but disabled veterans, living on 
pensions, have received increases that al- 
most match the rise in prices. In 1939, for 
example, totally disabled veterans re- 
ceived average pensions of $1,200 a year. 
Now. with increases voted by Congress, 
totally veterans will average 
$1.656. 

More wage increases, which are ex- 
pected to be demanded by unions, thus 


disabled 


would tip the income scales further in 
favor of wage-earning groups. And, since 
wage increases are likely to lead to further 
price increases, the average white-collar 
worker would face another increase in 
living costs. 

Unions, however, take a different view 
of the situation. They measure wage gains 
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since the end of the war, in July, 1945, 
instead of since 1939, and they find little to 
cheer about. 

Income losses have been taken by many 
Wage-earning groups since war ended. 
This is caused by the introduction of a 
shorter work week in industry and the 
subsequent end of premium overtime pay- 
ments. Where factory workers used to 
work 45 hours a week, on the average, in 
wartime, they now work less than 40 
hours a week. Increases in hourly rates of 
pay have not been sufficient to offset the 
decline in hours worked. 

The average worker in a war plant, 
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for example, was receiving pay at the rate 
of $2,303 a year, after taxes, in 1945. Now 
his annual wage has dropped to $2,158, 
and prices have increased since 1945. This 


explains the pressure from automobile — 


workers, electrical workers and others in 
the durable-goods industries for still higher 
wages. 

In nondurable-goods industries, how- 
ever, wage payments have not declined 
since the war. Base pay has increased for 


packinghouse workers, textile workers and | 


others who are engaged in essentially the 


same type of work as during the war. — 


Civilian demand for these items also 
matches the demand in wartime, so hours 
of work have not greatly declined. Thus, 
the average worker in a nondurable-goods 


plant, who received $1,805 after taxes in 


1945, now is getting $1,930. 

Salaried workers, who form most of the 
white-collar groups, appear to have won 
increases, since war ended, that improve 
their position. Official records indicate that 
take-home pay of white-collar groups has 
increased since the war, while that of 
wage earners has decreased. 

Federal workers, for example, were mak- 
ing $2,492 a year, on the average, in 1945, 
and now are getting $2,837 a year. That 
places them in a slightly better position, 
after allowing for price increases, than in 
the earlier year. A similar condition pre- 
vails among retail and wholesale em- 
ployes, insurance-company workers and 
telephone workers. 

Thus, since war ended, white-collar 
groups appear to have gained ground while 
some wage-earning groups have lost. This 
immediate postwar development spurs 
unions to attempt to maintain the gains in 
take-home-pay that were made during the 
war, even though fewer hours of work are 
involved. 
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Hf 4704) the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany was organized, it was the declared 
purpose of its founders to build the finest 
Car possible to produce. In this purpose 
Cadillac has never wavered. For forty- 


four years, Cadillac has consistently 
embodied in its cars the most advanced 


CADILLAC 


MOTOR CAR 











engineering that research has been able 
to achieve. Cadillac has also long enjoyed 
the priceless advantage which comes 
from membership in the great General 
Motors family—advantages in engineer- 
ing, research and testing that would not 
otherwise be available. Having built so 


DIVISION GENERAL 


long to such high purpose, it is not un- 
usual that Cadillac has come to stand 
uniquely alone among the motor cars of 
the world. Wherever roads lead and wheels 
turn, the man who owns a Cadillac has 
assurance he is enjoying the finest per- 
sonal transportation available anywhere. 
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When a woman shops 

for something by the yard, 

never believe that 

she is merely looking 

for a fabric 

of a certain quality and color 
. it’s really the artist 

in her soul 

that she’s expressing, because 







She has a picture 
in her mind... 
a picture conceived 

of many things 

she’s seen and read in 

her favorite women’s magazine 
... and with yards of this 

and yards of that 

she will give that picture life! 


A knowledge 

of women’s interests 

born of years 

of in-the-home research 

helps McCall’s editors 

inspire these mental pictures 
that move advertising 

into action 

in more than 3,500,000 homes. 
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SIGNS OF DOWNTURN IN PRICES: 
GROWING PRODUCTIVITY AS KEY 


Prospect of Cheaper Food and Clothing as a Result of Big Crops 


Gain in output per worker. 
Outlook for readjustments 
in costs of raw materials 


A downturn is developing in some prices. 
This turn—little noticed just now—is 
accepted by official appraisers as the 
first signal of a coming shift from inflation 
of prices to deflation. 

Current price trends, over all, remain 
strongly upward. Living costs still are 
rising. Official indexes are hitting new 
highs. Auto prices are being marked up 
again. The Office of Price Administration 
is busy marking up finished-goods prices 
all along the line. People generally are 
thinking in terms of a never-ending boom. 

Telltale signals of change, however, 
are reported by appraisers. 

Wheat that recently cost $2.13 a bush- 
el can be bought for delivery next May at 
$1.86 a bushel. 

Corn sold for more than $2 a bushel in 
August, but can be bought for delivery 
next March at $1.3214 a bushel. 

Cotton, selling currently at 36% cents 
a pound, is not expected to hold. A decline 
of 10 cents would not surprise the experts. 

Wool prices already are being supported 
by the British and U.S. governments, and 
there is a question how long present prices 
can hold. 

Potatoes are being bought heavily by 
the U.S. Government to support the price 
at around $1.45 a bushel to farmers. 

Fruit prices are at the lowest farm level 
since 1943. 

Vegetable prices are lower to farmers 
than at any time since 1942. 

This downturn in farm products is at- 
tributed chiefly to prospects for record 
supply. Effects of a downturn promise to 
be widespread. It means lower costs for 
food manufacturers, livestock feed, the 
garment industry. Prices for farm products 
are the major cost items for three fifths 
of nondurable-goods industries. 

This sign that the peak may have passed 
in farm prices is not the only signal of a 
downturn. Trends in other fields point in 
the same direction. 

Output per worker, after dropping 
markedly since war ended, is turning sharp- 
ly upward. Records kept by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on man-hours worked, 
and by the Federal Reserve Board on 
industrial production, indicate that labor 
efficiency has recovered to 1943 levels. 
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WINDOW-SHOPPERS 
e+. appraisers report telltale signals 


This recovery is especially marked in 
industries that make durable goods, such 
as radios, refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines, where labor costs are more impor- 
tant than material costs. It is an indication 
that pressure on prices from rising labor 
costs is beginning to ease. 

A drop in farm prices and an increase 
in man-hour output point to lower costs 
ahead for the entire manufacturing field. 
Meantime output is rising. (See page 44.) 
Together, these influences foreshadow the 
end of the sellers’ market, a return to com- 
petition for the buyers’ dollar, and less 
pressure on the price level of finished goods. 

Other developments that are regard- 
ed as warnings about the end of the post- 
war boom are these: 

Inventories of manufacturers rose to a 
record level in July at $18,000,000,000, 
divided about 60-40 between nondurable 
and durable-goods manufacturers. That 
marked an $800,000,000 jump in inven- 
tories for July as compared to June, one 
of the largest accumulations ever made 
in a month. 

New orders to factories, on the other 
hand, dropped off. The decline in July, the 
first experienced since February, amount- 
ed to 8 per cent below the June level. 

This combination is viewed as another 
signal for caution. Inventory rises were 
due in part to grain and meat purchases, 


and orders normally drop in July, but offi- 
cials still view the changes as a warning. 

Inflationary spending by the Govern- 
ment also is stopping. Observers point out 
that the $2,800,000,000 cash surplus offi- 
cially expected by the Treasury by next 
June 30 actually will be closer to $5,000,- 
000,000. This withdrawal of cash from 
the spending stream serves to retard the 
pressure on prices. 

To date, effects are only dimly apparent. 
On the surface, there is little to indicate 
a weakening in retail prices. Demand ap- 
pears to exceed supply for clothing, house- 
hold furnishings, lumber, steel products. 
Only grains promise definitely to overtake 
demands in the months ahead. 

Symptoms. Nevertheless, the subsur- 
face signals are prompting officials to re- 
assess the outlook, and they find: 

Security prices are breaking badly in 
what now is recognized as a “bear market.” 
A break in the stock market usually has 
been a definite signal for a reversal in the 
business and price outlook. 

Old houses are not selling so rapidly as 
before. The top of the real estate market 
appears to have been passed in city after 
city from coast to coast. This trend is par- 
ticularly apparent among higher-priced 
houses offered for sale. 

Mortgage loans are being tightened by 
banks and loan companies. Federal lending 
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agencies have warned against too-lenient 
appraisal of mortgage properties. 

Building-material prices are sending 
construction costs to a point where pros- 
pective builders are beginning to hesitate. 
More and more plans for construction are 
being put on ice. For the last 15 weeks, 
production of western-pine lumber—the 
major building lumber—has exceeded both 
new orders and shipments. 

Retail prices appear to be crowding 
more buyers out of markets. Added costs 
of food and clothing are forcing buyers 
to revise their purchasing plans for auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, washing machines 
and new homes, for which prices to con- 
sumers also are rising. 

Maladjustments. A reappraisal of the 
business outlook reveals maladjustments 
in the price structure that appear to call 
increasingly for correction. 

Raw-material prices in general have ad- 
vanced to 195 per cent of 1939 levels. 

Finished-goods prices, in contrast, are 
only 144 per cent of 1939. 

Thus, where raw materials, on the whole, 
have almost doubled in price, finished 
goods have increased by less than half. 
These estimates differ slightly from of- 
ficial figures since they reflect the relative 
importance of durable and nondurable- 
goods industries. The rise in raw-material 


prices, moreover, also is out of balance. 

Farm commodities account for most of 
the rise in raw-materials. This group rose 
to 247 per cent of prewar levels—almost 
two and a half times the 1939 level. 

Nonfarm materials, however, were held 
to 137 per cent of prewar prices. Govern- 
ment controls over nonfarm commodities 
proved more effective than those over 
farm products. Tight controls were held 
on steel, lead, copper, zine and clay prod- 
ucts, while farm crops were allowed to 
rise in price to spur production. 

Construction costs, likewise, are out of 
line with rents. The cost of residential 
housing now is estimated officially to be 
60 per cent above 1939 at legal prices. It 
is generally admitted, however, that many 
builders resort to black-market channels 
for some supplies, which sends costs above 
legal estimates. 

Rents, in contrast, have been held down 
by controls to a rise of 4 per cent above 
prewar levels. Higher building costs and 
controlled rents retard the housing program. 

Builders cannot be expected to erect 
houses for rent when costs and rentals are 
so far out of line. And most home seekers 
are prospective renters rather than pros- 
pective owners. 

The prospective adjustment. Lack of 
balance in prices, and evidence that a down- 
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turn is beginning, is the basis for official 
appraisals that now foresee an adjustment. 
The appraisers expect these results: 

Crop prices are expected to decline 
gently in coming months as this year’s 
grain harvest moves to market. The de- 
cline, however, may become sharp by mid- 
1947 as domestic and foreign demand 
slackens. An increase in Government price- 
support operations is considered likely by 
the second half of 1947. 

Supplies from other sources are not ex- 
pected to become excessive as early as in 
farm products. Prices of these products 
have not risen as sharply as farm com- 
modities and their drop is not expected 
to be so sharp. 

Consumer-goods prices are expected to 
rise through the current year, but to turn 
down in the first half of 1947. The drop 
in finished goods will reflect the expected 
decline in raw-material prices and some 
slackening in consumer demand. 

Production promises to maintain its rise 
through the remainder of the year, but a 
peak is expected early in 1947. Price ad- 
justments, with the possibility that some 
of them will be rather violent, then are 
expected to curb ouput. 

The conclusion is that the postwar boom 
promised early in 1946 is facing trouble. It 
could become a rout before 1947 ends. 
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£4. The news is good! The death rate from cancer of the stomach, skin, and 


mouth is going down. Among women the rate is being reduced for all forms of 


cancer. 


. How is 


medical science 





A. Doctors are treating more patients in the early stages of cancer when the 
chances of cure are greatest. Intensive studies are now being carried on to deter- 
mine the causes of cancer and to develop new methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. These include research with hormones and experiments with radio-active 
substances and certain chemical compounds. 


Q. What should everyone 


do about cancer? 





A. First, learn the danger signals. Second, when such warnings appear, get 
medical advice immediately, for there are only two ways of curing cancer: complete 
removal by surgery or complete destruction by X-rays or radium rays. It is esti- 
mated that 30 to 50 per cent of the deaths from cancer today might have been 
prevented by earlier recognition and prompt treatment. 


©). What are cancer’s “danger signals”? 


1. Any unusual lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast. 2. Any irregu- 
lar or unexplained bleeding. 3. A sore 
that does not heal, particularly about 
the mouth, tongue, or lips. 4. Notice- 
able changes in a mole or wart. 5. Loss 
of appetite or continued unexplained 
indigestion. 6. Any persistent changes 
in normal habits of elimination. 


Important mote: These signals do 
not necessarily mean cancer. In fact, 88 


out of 100 women who came to one 
cancer clinic proved not to have the 
disease. However, the signals do indi- 
cate that something is wrong which 
you should have checked by your phy- 
sician. His examination will reassure 
you if cancer is not present, or, if it is, 
will permit prompt treatment. 

To learn more about cancer, send 
for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 106-K, 
“There Is Something YOU Can Do 
About Cancer.”’ 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP ITI 
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COPYRIGHT 1946— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT ‘ » 
1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. A 








TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about can- 
cer. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—suitable for use 
on your bulletin boards. 
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September 27, 1946 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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MR. BYRNES SPEAKS FOR AMERICA 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


We asked on this page last week: “Who speaks for 
America—Wallace or Byrnes?” 

The answer has come unequivocally from the Pres- 
ident of the United States. Mr. Wallace has been dis- 
missed from the Cabinet. James F. Byrnes, our ven- 
erable Secretary of State, has received the unqualified 
endorsement of the President. 

This means that our negotiations with Russia and 
other powers will continue along the lines estab- 
lished in the last several months. 

It means also that the chances of averting a third 
world war have been improved and that the cause 
of peace has been enhanced. 

For it is only when America is divided and dis- 
armed that aggressor nations start world wars and 
assume that the United States will not participate in 
a defense of human freedom. 

The “appeasement” policy which Mr. Wallace ad- 
vocates has been tried and found wanting. The De- 
partment of State started out that way many months 
ago. President Roosevelt felt obliged to appease Rus- 
sia to ensure her participation in the war against Ja- 
pan. After hostilities ended, Russia grabbed territory 
in violation of the Atlantic Charter. American officials 
have “tried to get along” with Russia and have made 
concession after concession, only to discover that 
Moscow interpreted this as a sign of weakness or a 
craven spirit. 

“Don’t tread on me”: Then came the “get tough” 
policy. It was not a policy that meant swashbuckling 
or aggressiveness. It meant simple firmness. It merely 
repeated in effect that slogan on the flags of several 
of the original colonies in 1776: “Don’t tread on me.” 

The American Government in recent weeks served 
notice on Russia that it would not be imposed upon 


-any longer and that written agreements meant what 


they said and not what some expansionist government 
interpreted them to mean for reasons of expediency. 

Then came the backfire inside the United States. 
The Communist Party—which is allowed to exist in 
free America though no political party advocating 
democracy would be allowed to exist today inside 
Russia—began to accuse the United States of “war- 


mongering.” The Soviet press had invented the cry. 
The Communist organs in America echoed the Mos- 
cow view and many “left wing” Americans became 
confused. They thought Moscow was being imposed 
upon or threatened by us. So it was argued that we 
should give up the atomic bomb secret to Russia and 
concede Russia’s demands at the Paris Conference. 

A non-partisan policy: Secretary Byrnes is a peace- 
loving man of gentle nature and fair-minded approach 
to controversial questions. He tried hard to reason 
with the Russian spokesmen. It will be recalled that 
his first experience with the Russians was at Yalta, 
where he was at the side of the late President Roose- 
velt. Mr. Byrnes, more than any man alive today, was 
in a position to know just what Russia’s aggressive 
purposes were. 

So Secretary Byrnes came to the conclusion that 
America could not afford to drift into another ap- 
peasement situation such as the world witnessed at 
Munich. Mr. Byrnes did not adopt his policy without 
explaining it and getting the whole-hearted support 
of the Republican leaders in the Senate. He insisted 
that Senators Connally, Democrat and Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and Vandenberg, 
Republican, should accompany him to Paris. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Vandenberg is up for reelection this 
year and by going abroad sacrificed his opportunity 
to make an extended campaign in order to serve 
his country. 

The American delegation in Paris is non-partisan 
and truly representative of the United States. For 
once it had seemed that the idea of keeping politics 
out of foreign policy was successful. The lesson of 
what had happened after World War I—when the 
Republicans refused to go along with the recom- 
mendation of a Democratic President, Woodrow Wil- 
son, as he advocated ratification of the League of 
Nations Covenant—had been taken to heart by the 
American people. 

But when Henry Wallace opened up with a public 
speech and a letter accusing his own government of 
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Secretary of State now stands before the world as spokesman for nation united 
in endorsement of his foreign policy—Establishment of a people’s gov- 


a“ 


ernment in Russia would end the totalitarianism that is bar to peace. 


favoring an immediate attack with the atomic bomb 
on Russia as a “preventive war,” the American posi- 
tion was jeopardized abroad. Other nations again saw 
us divided and became worried. The Russian Govern- 
ment had a champion inside the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent. It was an intolerable situation and President 
Truman has met it properly. 

It is this writer’s conviction that World War II 
would have been prevented if political solidarity in 
the ’20’s had been followed by preparedness in the 
’30’s and by an announcement in 1936 that the United 
States would use physical force, if necessary, to join 
any nation which was the victim of aggression as de- 
fined in the Kellogg-Briand treaties. 

But the Nazis and the Japanese militarists thought 
America was surcharged with pacifism. Goering 
thought America wouldn’t have a chance to build an 
air force and that our armament couldn’t be enlarged 
in time to ward off a Nazi victory. 

Had America been militarily prepared in the ’30’s 
and had America announced her purposes to the world 
as clearly as they are proclaimed today in our ratifica- 
tion of the United Nations Charter by overwhelming 
vote of our Senate, the 300,000 American boys who 
gave their lives to the cause of freedom might have 
been spared. 

The issue is not different from what it has been 
heretofore. The way to peace is through a prepared 
and undivided America. Unity of purpose and unity 
of planning for defense are essential to the preserva- 
tion of peace in this world today. 

A free Russia would ensure peace: But will there 
be peace? Must there be a war with Russia to ensure 
peace? It is sincerely to be hoped that no such con- 
tingency will ever arise. Yet to proclaim that we will 
not fight means only to announce that we are willing 
to accept peace at any price. That course leads to 
aggression against us and ultimately war. 

What would ensure peace? It is a simple question 
and can be met with a simple answer. 

Just imagine reading in the near future that Russia 
# has superseded her totalitarian government with a 
| free government, a democratic government, a gov- 


e 


ernment by the people and for the people, a gov- 
ernment of laws and not the whims of men! Just 
imagine Russia as free as America—with an elected 
executive removable by the will of the people and a 
legislature obedient to the wishes of the people and 
with freedom of speech and of the press and of worship! 

Totalitarianism must be ended: Who wouldn’t 
consent then to giving the secrets of the atomic bomb 
to international control through the United Nations 
or any other international mechanism of inspection 
supported by free governments and free peoples? 

Who wouldn’t consent then to the making of loans 
necessary to world rehabilitation? 

Who wants war anyway when peace with honor 
can be ensured? 

The Russian people hold the key to world peace 
and world recovery. 

Russia’s totalitarian government is the single ob- 
stacle and threat to peace. It is a quibble to say we 
Americans have no right to complain about the form 
of government which some other nation utilizes. But 
we do have. When an internal question threatens 
world peace, it no longer is internal—it is international. 

When Hitler began in 1933 his totalitarian brutality, 
it was inevitable that what was happening inside 
Germany would threaten eventually the peace of 
the whole world. 

There is little difference between the Nazi Govern- 
ment and the present Moscow dictatorship. To talk 
of appeasing that kind of government is to invite 
war. To compromise with communism which is indeed 
totalitarian is to ignore the facts of international 
life today. 

We cannot go to war to overthrow the Moscow 
Government unless we are attacked. But we can 
mobilize the moral forces of the world so that ulti- 
mately the desire of democracy for everlasting friend- 
ship will become known to the Russian people. 

There can be no peace in the world until Stalin 
and his whole gang are superseded by a people’s 
government. Then America and Britain and.all other 
nations of the world can work together with reduced 
armament expense in an era of unexampled peace. 
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Question of the ERP a 


A Free Hand for Russia in Eastern Europe 
As Price of Peace in Other Parts of World? 


The recent address by Henry Wal- 
lace, former Secretary of Commerce, 
regarding U.S. foreign policy in 
Eastern Europe has provoked wide- 
spread discussions. To present a cross 
section of informed opinion, The 
United States News asked party lead- 
ers, specialists in international affairs 
and others the following question: 


Should or should not the U. S. agree 
to a free hand for Russia in Eastern 
Europe, as proposed by Henry Wal- 
lace, as the price of agreement for 
peace in other parts of the world? 


Answers are printed herewith. 


Louis E. Starr 
Washington, D. C.; Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S., 
answers: 

First, there is no assurance or certainty 
that giving Russia a free hand in Eastern 
Europe would guarantee peace in the 
world. Quite frequently one appeasement 
begets the need for another. 

Second, if the U.S. intends to sincerely 
participate in a United Nations organiza- 
tion to preserve world peace, wherein all 
nations, large and small, are to have a 
voice and a guarantee of a right to the form 
of government they choose, we cannot in 
good conscience concede a free hand to any 
nation to dominate their neighbors. 

This policy should apply to all nations, 
large or small, if the United Nations and 
the Four Freedoms are to mean any- 
thing. 


Alfred M. Landon 


Topeka, Kans.; Governor of Kansas, 1933- 
37; Republican Nominee for President of 
the United States, 1936, 


answers: 
Giving any nation a free hand is stab- 
bing the United Nations in its vitals. 
There is no crisis in our relations with 
Russia. The crisis is in Washington, where 
the President must decide who’s boss. 


(by telegraph) 


Frederick L. Schuman 


Williamstown, Mass.; Professor of Political 
Science and Professor of Government; 
Author of “American Policy Toward Russia 

Since 1917” (1928); “Soviet Politics’ (1946), 
answers: 
Thunder on the right against Henry A. 
Wallace’s plea for a return to the foreign 
policy of Franklin D. Roosevelt proves 


(by telegraph) 
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anew that the State Department and the 
British Foreign Office are jointly embarked 
upon an effort to oust Soviet influence 
from Eastern Europe and the Balkans. 
This effort will not foster democracy or 
freedom of trade. 

It will promote sphere rivalry and con- 
flict precisely as would any Soviet effort to 
undermine British influence in the Near 
East or U.S. influence in the Caribbean. 

The Wallace proposal represents the 
only basis upon which a stable peace can 
be built. It is time for Mr. Byrnes to give 
substance to his own words of last Octo- 
ber 31st: “Far from opposing, we have 
sympathized with the effort of the Soviet 
Union to draw into closer and more friend- 
ly association with her Central and Eastern 
European neighbors. We are fully aware 
of her special security interests in those 
countries ... And America will never join 
any groups in those countries in hostile 
intrigue against the Soviet Union... Inter- 
national co-operation must depend upon 
intelligent compromise. It does not require 
us or any other nation to neglect its spe- 
cial relations with its nearer neighbors.” 


James W. Gerard 


New York, N. Y.; Ambassador to Germany, 
1913-17; Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Democratic National Committee, 


answers: 

How about the Atlantic Charter? Why 
should we take any part in selling other 
peaceful nations down the river? 

A peace based on blackmail cannot 
endure. Our Government must present 
unified front on foreign policy, and to 
characterize the dignified policy of the 
President and Secretary of State as 
“tough” can only lead to grave misunder- 
standing. 


(by telegraph) 


Hyman Blumberg 
New York, N. Y.; State Chairman, American 
Labor Party, 
answers: 

I do not read into Secretary Wallace’s 
speech any proposal “granting Russia a 
free hand in Eastern Europe as the price 
of an agreement for peace in other parts 
of the world.” I am in full agreement with 
his basic premise that the establishment 
of a stable peace requires a prompt return 
to the Roosevelt policy of unity and close 
collaboration among all members of the 
Big Three. 

I believe that the Wallace speech is a 
very wholesome development, since it di- 
rects the attention of the American people 


(by telegraph) 


to the dangers toward which our foreign 
policy is drifting and points the way 
toward a peaceful and democratic world. 
As Wallace says in his letter to President 
Truman of July 23, “war with Russia 
would bring catastrophe to all mankind 
and, therefore, we must find a way of 
living in peace.” 


A. A. Berle, Jr. 


New York, N. Y.; Former Assistant Secretary 

of State; Attached to American Peace Com- 

mission, 1918-19, 
answers: 

Division of the world into exclusive sec- 
tors, one Russian and the other Western, 
violates American war pledges, is econom- 
ically impracticable, and appears more 
likely to lead to war than peace. I doubt 
that effective agreement along that line 
could be made or would last any more than 
the Munich agreements did. Other nations 
besides the U.S.S.R. and America are 
involved; their peoples also have rights. 
Working out the issues, struggling toward 
common ground, permitting organization 
of a true world community of nations is 
the hard way of peace, but the only way. 
and Byrnes is making progress. He is 
entitled to full support. 


Frederick J. Libby 


Washington, D. C.; Executive Secretary, 
National Council for Prevention of War, 
answers: 

Your question as worded is answered 
by the history of appeasement since 
Teheran. No such division of the world 
will stick even if it were a hopeful basis 
for lasting peace, which it isn’t. Dynamic 
Communism centering in Russia will not 
stop with dominating Eastern Europe, but 
is seeking aggressively to control Germany, 
France, Spain, the Middle East, China, 
Korea, and to undermine our influence in 
Latin America. 

Secretary Wallace is realistic only in 
maintaining that a race in armaments will 
not stop Russian expansion nor would war 
be effective against the spread of Com- 
munism. He correctly argues that our 
ideals, dust-covered though they are, are 
our strength. Sincerely and _ resolutely, 
but not belligerently, we must champion 
economic and political welfare of all peo- 
ples, keep our militarists and imperialists 
under popular control, stop developing 
remote bases and arming the Americas for 
control of the Atlantic, Pacific and Arctic 
oceans for war with Russia, and propose, 
as the only realistic answer to the atom 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


(by telegraph) 
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ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES — REVISED 


by HARRY AUBREY TOULMIN, Jr. 


4.0., LITT. D., LL.0. 
of the Bar of the U.S. Supreme Court 
Senior. Member of the Firm of Toulmin and Toulmin 


0 Youn Pla Legal 


IN THE EYES OF THE GOVERNMENT?” 










GUIDE TELLS WHAT YOU CAN AND CANNOT DO... FOR COR- 
PORATION LAWYERS, DIRECTORS, BUSINESS EXECUTIVES, SALES 
MANAGERS, TREASURERS, MANUFACTURERS, WHOLESALERS, 
RETAILERS, BANKERS, TEACHERS, ECONOMISTS, EDITORS, 
ADVERTISERS, LIBRARIANS, GOVERNMENT WORKERS.... 


Avoid costly litigation. Possible indictment! Every. execu- 
tive must be alert, today, against hidden legal pitfalls and 
technical violations! This complete, authoritative, two- 
volume ready-reference set arms you with the essential 
facts on pertinent legislation . . . helps you to steer a safe 
and profitable course through the complex maze of laws, 
regulations, bureaus, commissions, and court decisions, 
which may have far reaching effects on your business. 
Colonel Toulmin’s masterful work will be found indis- 
pensable by every busy lawyer and executive. 





YOU CAN’T AFFORD NOT TO KNOW! 


e Are Quantity Discounts within Price-Discrimi- 
nation laws? 


ACCEPT THIS EXTRA 
DIGEST 


How far Cartels can go? 


Are corporation directors and agents liable 
under the Clayton Act? 
It’s as important 
to know what you CAN 
do as what you CAN’T do, to 
conduct your business profitably today. 
This timely, comprehensive work will clarify 
many problems which constantly arise and 
furnishes a guide to approved operating pro- 
cedures. It contains: 


OF FEDERAL LAWS AND 
AGENCIES 


What is “Commercial Bribery?” 


e Are you within the law on patent pools and 
cross-lic ts? 








i — beat — al 
This concise supplement, 
Digest of Federal Laws 
Pertaining to Fair Com- 
petition In Industry and 
Chart of Government De- 
partments will guide you 
through the maze of government bu- e Can commodities be sold in one community 
reaus, departments and commissions of a state at lower prices than in another? 
which administer these laws. This 
booklet which contains only 30 pages 
will be sent to you free of charge with 
your two-volume set. 


EXAMINE THESE BOOKS IN YOUR 


e Are your advertising allowances airtight? 


e Are restrictions allowable in favor of imported 
goods? 

@An entire section on 

Robinson-Patman Act, forms of trade agree- 

Wheeler-Lea, Miller-Ty- ments, charts, outlines, 

dings and other impor- etc. 

tant Acts. 


@State “Fair Trade’ and 
Anti-Price Discrimina- 
tion Laws. 


® Thorough analysis of the e What limitations on artificially enhancing or 


depressing prices in export trade? 


®@ Appendix with full texts 
of Federal anti-trust laws 
and typical State Statutes. 


®@ Bibliography of pertinent 
books on law and eco- 
nomics. 


® Trade Association oper- 
ations. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 





BY AN INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITY THE W. H. ANDERSON COMPANY, Dept. N, 






ON LEGAL AND BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


Col. Toulmin is a member of the bar of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, attorney for many lead- 
ing industrial corporations, and an eminent 
author. His Law of Foods, Drugs and Cosmetics 
is regarded as definitive in its field. He is 
author of Invention and the Law, Trade-Mark 
Profits and Protection, and has served on the 
Advisory Board for Ohlinger’s Federal Prac- 
tice. He is a member of the American Chem- 
ical Society and other scientific bodies, and 
senior member of the law firm of Toulmin and 
Toulmin, Dayton, Washington and London. 








OWN OFFICE AT NO OBLIGATION 


We shall be glad to send you, without 
obligation, the complete two-volume 
set and extra supplement. The two 
volumes are durably bound in cloth, 
gold stamped. Total 1050 pages, size 
6” x 9”, thoroughly indexed. You are 
at perfect liberty to return them with- 
in 15 days if you do not agree that 
they will prove an invaluable refer- 
ence aid for your personal office 
library. : 


CITY AND ZONE 





524 Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Please send me sets of Toulmin’s Trade 
Agreements and the Anti-Trust Laws, at $15 per set, 
including the extra Digest of Federal Laws and 
Agencies. 
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STATE 
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Luestion of the Week 





bomb, the earliest possible universal dis- 
armament. 


Senator Pepper 

(Dem.), Fla., Member, Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions and Commerce Committees, 

answers: (by telegraph) 
I do not favor a free hand for any coun- 
try to do wrong in any part of the world. 
However, there is a natural limit to the 
degree to which any of the major powers 
can interfere in the area immediately adja- 
cent to another great nation without 
resentment and suspicion being aroused. 
It has been my view, as I believed it was 
the thought of President Roosevelt, that 
a basis can be found upon which to recon- 
cile the conflicting interest of Russia, 
Great Britain and United States. It will 
be a matter of give and take for all of us. 
We have got to let one another under- 
stand that each of us wants only peace 
and justice; that neither has designs on 
the other; that neither is trying in any 
way to threaten the security of any other 
and that we are resolved to work together 
for the freedom of all the people, the well 
being of all nations and that we are get- 
ting away from the cut-throat power poli- 
tics which has only brought on the wars 
of the past. I think that, if something 
like this is not done, we are already on the 
way to another and worse war in a decade 
or two. Since it is the people who pay for 
war in blood and treasure, it is not only 
the right but the duty of the people in a 
democracy to discuss in the freest and 
most untrammelled way the policies of 
their country to be sure that they lead to 

peace and not to war. 


B. Carroll Reece 


Washington, D. C.; Chairman, National 
Republican Committee; Former Member of 
Congress from Tennessee, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


The United States should fulfill to the 
greatest possible degree our war pledges 
to the small nations that they shall have 
the right to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live and that 
sovereign rights and self-government shall 
be restored to those who have been forci- 
bly deprived of them. Just as we should 
fulfill our commitments, we must expect 
other nations to do the same. We can 
have no confidence in new promises by any 
nation which has repudiated the promises 
it made freely in the past. 


Ralph Barton Perry 


Cambridge, Mass.; Chairman, American De- 
fense-Harvard Group, 1940-45; Professor 
of Philosophy, Harvard University, 


answers: (by telegraph) 
I cannot answer your question cate- 
gorically yes or no, but I find myself in 
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sympathy at least with the motives which 
prompted the Wallace speech. No nation 
should have a “free hand” anywhere out- 
side its own borders, either Russia in East- 
ern Europe or the United States in Latin 
America. 

Our long-run policy should support 
democracy and international organization. 
But when we support democracy, we 
should support social and economic as 
well as political democracy. When we sup- 
port international organization, we should 
recognize that, until it is _ perfected, 
spheres of influence will persist and that 
a Russian sphere of influence in Eastern 
Europe does not differ in principle from 
a United States sphere of influence in the 
Americas. 

We should be careful to avoid even the 
appearance of an Anglo-American alliance 
against Russia, thereby confirming her 
fears already grounded in past experience. 
There is no point whatsoever in “getting 
tough” either in word or in deed. 


Harry Fleischman 


New York, N_ Y.; National Secretary, 
Socialist Party, 


answers: 

A free hand for Russia in Eastern 
Europe means appeasement of Soviet im- 
perialism. Socialists oppose such appease- 
ment. The answer must not be Roosevelt’s 
and Truman’s imperialist policy, which is 
not only reactionary but also ineffective. 

Support of such pro-Fascists as Badoglio, 
Darlan and the Greek monarchy only 
throws European people into the Com- 
munist orbit. Nor is the answer a new 
isolationist imperialism in the Western 
Hemisphere coupled with appeasement of 
Russia, as Henry Wallace proposes. 

Two-worldism must lead to eventual 
war for world domination. Instead, Amer- 
ican progressives must insist upon support 
of democratic socialists, Europe’s one 
chance of averting Communism or Fascism 
and a world atomic war. 


(by telegraph) 





David J. Dallin 


New York, N. Y.; Author of “The Real 
Soviet Russia,” “Soviet Russia’s Foreign 
Policy,” “Russia and Postwar Europe”; For- 
mer Opposition Deputy in Moscow Soviet, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


To give free hand to Soviet Government 
in Eastern Europe would mean, first, to 
agree to an early incorporation of hundred 
million men into the Soviet Union, and, 
second, to invoke Soviet aggression upon 
the independent rest of Europe. Those 
who support the idea are either fools or 
Soviet agents. 

No government in Europe would toler- 
ate a Henry Wallace. If he were a mem- 
ber of the Soviet regime, double crossing 
would bring him to a trial in which he 
would be, after confession, sentenced to 
death. 


Hamilton Fish Armstrong 
New York, N. Y.; Editor, Foreign Affairs; 
Member, Advisory Committee on Postwar 
Foreign Problems, State Department, 1942- 
44, 
answers: 

The assumption of your question seems 
to me misleading. No power has “a free 
hand” in any part of the world outside its 
own borders so long as it is a dutiful mem- 
ber of an international organization. To 
offer Soviet Russia “a free hand” in East- 
ern Europe would be to deny that the 
United States, like every other great pow- 
er, has a world-wide interest in peace. 

It would be to admit that the world is 
already frozen into two power systems and 
that the outlook is for war. It would be 
to go back on the Atlantic Charter, re- 
pudiate the obligations which Roosevelt 
as well as Stalin assumed at Yalta, and 
end the hopes built on the United Nations. 

Without knowing it, Mr. Wallace is 
merely voicing a new variety of the same 
sort of isolationism which argued that it 
was no concern of ours what the Nazis 
did in Eastern Europe. 


William Z. Foster 


New York, N. Y.; Chairman, Communist 
Party of the United States of America, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
The Communist Party believes that the 
maintenance of world peace requires the 
immediate abandonment of the Truman 
Administration and Republican bipartisan 
“get tough with Russia” policy. This is a 
policy for American imperialist domina- 
tion of the world, and, unless reversed, 
will inevitably lead to war. 
Furthermore, the maintenance of peace 
requires the abandonment of the policy of 
an Anglo-American bloc within the United 
Nations and the return of our country to 
President Roosevelt’s policy of Big Three 
unity, based on friendly collaboration with 
the Soviet Union, in the settlement of all 
international questions. 
These are the essentials of an American 
policy for the maintenance of world peace. 


(by telegraph) 


Montgomery Schuyler 


New York, N_ Y.; Former Charge d’ Af- 
faires, American Embassies in Russia, 
Rumania, Serbia; Former Chief, Russian 
Division, Department of State; Former 
American Minister to Ecuador and Salvador, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Cannot understand how United States 
could or should, under any circumstances, 
make such agreement with Soviets as pro- 
posed by Mr. Wallace any more than we 
could or should with any other nation for 
any other part of the world. There are 
peoples everywhere who need our dis- 
interested help. The United Nations must 
be kept alive and active if only to keep 
predatory nations more or less under con- 
trol in the future. 
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Chop Chen 4 Diitinetion.. LORD CALVERT 


So rare, so smooth, so mellow that it has never been produced except in limited quantities, Lord 





Calvert is a matchless blend of the world’s finest spirits and most distinguished whiskies. 


A“Custom” Bleided Whiskey, 86.8 Pro f 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City, 
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Pre and Con 
of National Issues 


Foreign Policy 
Of Mr. Wallace: 
Press Evaluation 


Commenting newspaper editors, with a 
few dissents, are lined up on the side of 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes and 
against former Secretary of Commerce 
Henry A. Wallace in the current furore 
over this country’s policy toward Russia. 
Many newspapers demanded Mr. Wal- 
lace’s resignation or dismissal from the 
Cabinet several days before the President 
requested him to resign. 

Most editors feel that Mr. Wallace, by 
advocating a less firm policy toward Rus- 














—Herblock in Washington Post 
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sia, has undermined Mr. Byrnes’s position 
at the Paris Peace Conference and has 
weakened U.S. prestige abroad. His stand 
in favor of noninterference by the U.S. in 
the affairs of Eastern Europe is criticized 
as directly contrary to President Roose- 
velt’s view that spheres of influence should 
be discouraged. 

The New York Times (Ind.) accuses 
Mr. Wallace of “talking as Nye and 
Wheeler and Borah and Hiram Johnson 
all used to talk, when they insisted that 
what happened in faraway places like 
Poland and Czechoslovakia was ‘no busi- 
ness’ of the United States.” His views, the 
Times maintains, conflict “in a very basic 
and important way not only with the 
present policies of Mr. Byrnes, but with 
the past policies of President Roosevelt.” 

Although approving the economic col- 
laboration that Mr. Wallace urges, the 
Baltimore Sun (Ind.-Dem.) asks, in the 
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Farm Freshness for City Shoppers 


It’s a long trip from farm, lake or 
ocean to your table...and foods must 
be protected every step of the way. 

They’re easily spoiled by faulty re- 
frigeration, odors and other hazards 
met in packing, storing and shipping. 

To insure adequate protection, 
freezing and storage installations are 
made with Flintkote Hydralt* Insu- 
lation Coatings under and over all 
types of insulation... in railway re- 
frigeration cars, in refrigerated spaces 


aboard ships, in warehouse storage 
facilities, and in deep-freeze lockers. 

Flintkote asphalt emulsion coat- 
ings protect exposed surfaces from 
weather and corrosion. They seal in- 
sulation and stored products against 
moisture, air-infiltration, evapora- 
tion and absorption. They are odor- 
less, tasteless and non-toxic. 

Thus Flintkote helps put fresh 
food on your table for better eating 


and better health. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Flintkote makes many things 


More than-100 kinds include auto- 
motive felts, paperboard products, 
expansion joints and _ sealers 
for concrete surfaces, build- 
ing materials. For special needs 
our technical staff is available. 





THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York; 55th and Alameda 
Streets, Los Angeles 54, Cali- 
fornia; 25 Adelaide Street 
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...you’re a VP’s assistant now! 


“The Directors like the job we’ve been doing—since we started Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation. P.S.—You’ll have a pleasant surprise next pay-day.” 
Directors always appreciate a rising sales curve—and Dictaphone Elec- 
tronic Dictation can help steer yours upward. That’s because your Dictaphone 
Machine adds extra hours to your day for out-of-the-ofice contact work. 

With Dictaphone Electronic Dictation you dictate whenever you want to 
—early, late or at lunch hour—without requiring your secretary’s presence. 
During regular office hours she transcribes your letters, memos, reports and 
ideas .. . protects you from interruptions . . . does her other work better. 

You will both find that Dictaphone Electronic Dictation doubles your 
ability to get work done. 

The new Dictaphone Model AE is more compact and more versatile than 
any dictating machine ever available before. It takes up less desk area than 
a letterhead. You have your choice of a close-talking hand microphone to 
screen out interfering sounds and assure privacy, or a convenient desk micro- 
phone which even permits recording across-the-desk conversations. Hand or 
foot controls, according to your desire. 

A Dictaphone representative near you will be glad to demonstrate models 
for cabinet, stand or desk-top use. Consult the phone book, or write for de- 
scriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. K-92, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 
86 Richmond Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE AL xeon Ditton 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing 
equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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Pra and Con 


matter of concessions: “Have we been 
‘tough’ with Russia or has Russia been 
tough with us?” 

Moreover, “our ‘toughness,’” observes 
the Boston Herald (Ind.-Rep.), “has con- 
sisted largely of our insistence on decisions 
in the spirit of the Charter of the United 
Nations.” 

Mr. Wallace is “a sincere idealist with 
an unparalleled faculty for misreading the 
facts.” says the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
(Rep.) , which calls his idea that we should 
stick to the Western Hemisphere and give 
Russia free rein in her part of the world 
“straight Stalin doctrine.” 

With his remarks concerning British 
imperialistic policy, the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Vindicator (Ind.-Dem.) takes is- 
sue, observing: “The threat to freedom in 
the world today is not from British im- 
perialism but from Communist imperial- 
ism. As to ‘balance-of-power manipula- 
tions,’ . . . a new balance must be estab- 
lished as between East and West, before 
there can be any solid basis for the peace 
negotiations,” at such vital points as the 
Middle East and Germany. 

The Wallace speech “undermines recog- 
nized American foreign policy . . . and 
encourages Russia in her lone-wolf ex- 
pansionist attitude,” in the opinion of the 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier (Ind.-Dem.) . 

The Philadelphia Record (Ind.) calls 
the speech “a repudiation of the one-world 
ideals of President Roosevelt” and asserts: 
“Dividing the world Wallace-style into two 
worlds is the road to war.” 

PM (Ind.), of New York, on the other 
hand, declares: “All that Secretary Wallace 
did . . . was soberly to advocate that we 
try to live at peace with Russia! ... And 
the cry is: Crucify him for it!” The Chi- 
cago Sun (Ind.) sees his talk as a plea “for 
a democratic, independent American for- 
eign policy” and finds it “excellent” that it 
has precipitated such debate. “The ulti- 
mate goal must be a basic world unity,” 
this paper observes; “Mr. Wallace argues 
for no rigid spheres of influence meantime; 
he does see that spheres of primary influ- 
ence do and will exist.” 

Accusing Mr. Wallace of “a demagogic 
bid for left-wing votes,” the Washington 
(D.C.) Star (Ind.) says he “has done his 
best to put the skids under that eminently 
desirable bipartisan stand” on foreign 
policy in which Senator Vandenberg and 
former Senator Austin collaborated with 
Secretary Byrnes, and to make our foreign 
relations “a football to be kicked around 
by vote-seeking politicians.” 

The Daily Worker (Communist) com- 
mented in one editorial that Secretary 
Wallace “glossed over the responsibility of 
American imperialist policy by describing 
the war danger as a result of British im- 
perialism and ‘Russian retaliation.’” A 
few days later, this newspaper asserted 
that Mr. Wallace “has correctly sensed the 
mood of our people.” 
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“REALLY, DEAR...DON’T YOU THINK 
IT’S TIME WE DID SOMETHING ABOUT THE ROOF?” 


MANY HOME OWNERS WILL never have to 
face a crisis like this. Being far-sighted, they 
insured their roofs once and for all against 
the ravages of weather...as well as fire, 
rodents, termites, decay ... by using K&M 
“Century” Asbestos-Cement Shingles. 


BOTH “CENTURY” ROOFING SHINGLES AND 
SIDING are made of asbestos and Portland 
cement—two practically indestructible ma- 
terials that are immune to the common 
enemies of most building materials. In fact 
they actually grow tougher with age. 


Natine made biteslos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind since 1873 
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ATTRACTIVE AND CLEAN-CUT in appearance, 
“Century” Shingles and Siding are a sound 
investment—first cost is reasonable, and 
they never require expensive maintenance. 
A variety of styles are available to blend 
with any architectural treatment, and give 
your home more prideful looks as well as bet- 
ter all around protection. 


WRITE FOR further details 
about these and other 
“Century” Asbestos - Ce- 
ment Building Products. 
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SP OLE Ae I 


A DECLINE in the number of strikes is 
continuing for the moment. This, 
however, is regarded as only temporary. 

Strikes in the U.S. are tending to rpse 
sharply in number and importance, rather 
than to decline, over the course of years. 

The Pictogram shows the strike record 
of the last 22 vears. 

Before the Wagner Act, in the 11 years 
from July 1, 1924. through June 30, 1935, 
there were 11,830 strikes, involving 5,- 
919.484 workers. 

After the Wagner Act, in the 11 vears 
through June 30, 1946, there have been 
38,521 strikes, involving 19.354.519 work- 
ers. This is three times as many strikes 
and three times as many workers involved 
as in the 11 previous years. 

The Wagner Act was designed to get 
workers organized into unions by pro- 
tecting them against interference from 
employers. In that, it succeeded. Unions 
have grown from a total membership of 
4,000,000 in 1935 to an estimated mem- 
bership of 14,500,000 today. It also was 
designed to reduce the number of strikes, 
by eliminating disputes over the right 
to organize. This was one of the major 
sauses of strikes before the Act was 
passed. It has reduced the number of 
strikes over representation, but has made 
unions strong enough to strike over other 
issues. 

The increase in strikes since passage of 
the Wagner Act is due to a number of 
factors. Unions, through their large in- 
crease in members, have become powerful 
enough to hold out for their demands. 
Factory employment has increased from 
7,358,000 workers in 1930 to 11,403,000 
in mid-1946. This increase in the number 
of workers has increased the number of 
potential strikers. Unions have learned, 
under federal regulation of wages, that 
they usually can win a strike in which 
the Government controls the settlement. 

Issues resulting in strikes now usually 
involve wages and working conditions. 
There still are some strikes over union 
representation, but not as many as before 
the Wagner Act. Organized labor's drive 
for union security through the closed shop 
and maintenance of membership is_ be- 
coming an increasingly important issue. 

The increase in the strike trend under 
the Wagner Act raises the question of 
the need for further legislation. A number 
of proposals are being offered. Stronger 
machinery for mediating strikes, through 
creation of a new federal agency, is sug- 
gested. Arbitration of disputes involving 
the public interest is proposed. It is also 
argued that the Wagner Act should be 
amended to give employers equal rights 
with unions. These and other ideas will 
be issues in the next session of Congress. 
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NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 
(49 Stat. 49) 
AN ACT 


burdening of ohstructing toterstate 


‘To dimtotsh the causes of Inbor disp 
National Labor Relations Board, and for 


fod forelan commerce, to create @ 


le it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


Onited States of America in Cong assembled, 


FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Stcrow 1. The denial by employers of the right of employees to 
Organize and the refusal by employers to t the procedure of 
wz lead to strikes and other forms of industrial 

, which have the intent or the necessary effect of 

rce by (a) impairing the efficiency, 

ntalities of commerce; (b) occur- 

ing, restrain: 


fing in the currert of commer: (e) materially affe 
nufactured or 


ing, of controlling the flow of raw materials 

goods from or into the channels of commerce, or the prices 
of such materials or goods in commerce; or (d) causing diminution 
@f employment and wages in such volume as substantially to um 
Pair or disrupt the market for goods flowing from or into the chan: 
Bels of commerce. 

The inequality of bargaining power between employees who do 
Bot possess full freedom of association or actual hberty of contract, 
and employers who are organ in the corporate or other form 
Ownership association substantially burdeas and affects the flow 
of commerce, and tends to aggravate recurrent business depressions, 
by depressing wage rates and the purchasing power of wage earners 
ia industry and by preventing the stabilization of competitive wage 
Fates and working conditions within and between industries 

Experience has proved that protection by law of the right to 
employees to organize and bargain collectively safeguards commerce 
from injury, impairment, or interruption, and promotes the flow 
Of commerce by removing certain recognized sources of industrial 
Mrife and unrest, by encouraging practices fundamental to the 
friendly adjustment of industrial disputes arising out of differences 
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COMING TEST OF WAGE CEILINGS 


That Forecasts Showdown on National Policy 


Unions’ Pressure 


Outlook for series of local 
rather than industry-wide 
strikes in the near future 


A showdown is approaching on the fate 
of Government wage controls. Officials 
soon must choose between a further bulge 
in the wage-stabilization line, as was per- 
mitted for maritime workers, and a general 
revision of wage policy. 

Threats of new strikes that may come 
at any time are developing pressure for a 
decision. A number of unions are talking 
higher wages, but few have decided what 
these wage demands are to be. The issue 
may be forced by any one of many unions. 
In changing the wage rules to grant fur- 
ther increases for seamen, stabilization 
officials indicated that they had aban- 
doned hope of holding a tight wage line. 

A new wave of strikes does not appear 
to be in sight for the immediate future, 
although enough trouble spots are present 
to change this situation overnight. One 
such trouble spot is the West Coast mari- 
time industry, where a new strike is threat- 
ening to follow strikes of AFL and CIO 
seamen that have just been settled. If this 
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dispute can be adjusted peaceably, the 
country conceivably could have a_ brief 
respite from industry-wide walkouts. Local 
strikes, however, can be expected to break 
out frequently. 

The strike outlook, industry by indus- 
try, is as follows: 

Shipping. The maritime industry on the 
West Coast, after settling strikes involving 
AFL and CIO sailors, faces two other wage 
conflicts. The first is a strike threatened 
by CIO Longshoremen, headed by Harry 
Bridges. The second comes from the CIO 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association. 
Contracts of both unions expire Septem- 
ber 30, and both want higher wages. 

Mr. Bridges won a raise of 22 cents an 
hour last June, under a wage-reopening 
clause of the contract, but this did not 
satisfy him. In the negotiation for a new 
contract, he has delayed mentioning a 
specific wage demand. His dock workers 
receive $1.37 an hour, compared with 
$1.50 an hour paid AFL Longshoremen 
on the East Coast. 

Meat packing. CIO and AFL unions, 
negotiating a new contract in this indus- 
try, have been slow in pushing wage de- 
mands. Stress has been placed instead 
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—Standard Oil Co. (N. ay 


OIL WORKERS 
e.. wage stabilization no longer is an issue for them 
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upon a demand for a guaranteed an- 
nual wage. One reason why the _ nego- 
tiations have not progressed further is 
that many packinghouse workers have 
been laid off because of the slowdown 
in shipment of livestock to market. A 
meat-packing strike may be averted, and, 
if it comes, it probably will not be called 
before late October. 

Oil. Wage stabilization no longer is an 
issue here, since the industry now is free 
of price controls. Under present Govern- 
ment policy, wages are limited only in 
industries where price ceilings are imposed. 
This means that the Government’s role 
in this dispute, if it becomes involved at 
all, will be limited to mediating or perhaps 
fact finding. 

A policy committee of the CIO Oil 
Workers is to meet next month to propose 
a list of demands on wages and other 
issues, for submission to the membership. 
A health and welfare fund, financed by a 
royalty on oil, and return to a 36-hour 
work week, in place of the present 40- 
hour schedule, are among the probable 
demands. Several weeks, at least, will 
elapse before a crisis develops in_ this 
industry. 

Coal. Delegates to a wage-policy con- 
vention of the United Mine Workers, 
opening October 1 in Atlantic City, are 
to suggest future contract demands for 
the union. President John L. Lewis in- 
tends to ask the meeting to decide whether 
he should negotiate a new contract for 
the soft-coal industry with a group of 
Northern operators, or hold out for an 
industry-wide agreement. Southern oper- 
ators are reluctant to accept contract 
terms suggested by the Government in 
its efforts to return the mines to private 
operation. Negotiations, recently reopened, 
were adjourned until after the UMW con- 
vention. Strikes against meat shortages are 
being threatened in some mining areas, but 
no industry-wide walkout is likely while 
the Government has possession of the 
mines. 

Autos. CIO United Auto Workers next 
month are scheduled to formulate wage 
demands against Chrysler Corp. A 60-day 
notice filed by the union for reopening of 
the agreement with Chrysler expires Octo- 
ber 22. Indications thus far, however, are 
that the union is not anxious to press for 
an early showdown. UAW President Wal- 
ter Reuther recently told a union meeting 
that the UAW is weakened by factional- 
ism among top leaders. While the UAW 
may delay new wage demands for some 
time, strikes of UAW members in indi- 
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Smorgasbord for Boilers... 


A boiler that’s tempera- 
diet 
can play hob with a 


mental about its 


power plant. Especially 
in times like these, when 
the particular fuel a 
boiler likes may not be 
the easiest one to get. 

So B&W builds 


boilers and combustion equipment that burn 





what you can get today ... and what’s likely 
to be available tomorrow . . . at top efficiency. 
Coal, gas, and oil (fired singly or in combina- 
tion) are regular items on today’s smorgasbord 
for B&W boilers. Occasional entrees include: 
grain hulls, wood chips, asphalt, sewage sludge, 
by-products of paper mills, steel plants and 
sugar mills... just about anything that burns. 


For example, a large utility desired a boiler 
that would operate on four different fuels. Oil, 
tar, pulverized coal and pitch were to be fired 
separately or in combination. Specifications 
called for changing fuels without shutting 
down the boiler . . . adequate steam generation 
with any of the fuels. An unprecedented prob- 
lem .. . but B&W supplied the right answer. 

Helping power plants to get the most from 
available fuels is only one of the things long 
years have taught B&W to do well. Industry 
offers examples of many others. Examples, too, 
that in those long years B&W has never out- 
grown the habit of having new ideas. . . ideas 
for the engineers of all industries, in connec- 
tion with present problems or future plans, 
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Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 


Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces Super- 
heaters .. . Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 


. . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
Refractories . . . Process Equipment, 


and Multifuel Burners . 
and Pipe. . 





THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WORKS: ALLIANCE AND BARBERTON, O.; AUGUSTA, GA. 
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Later Week 





vidual plants are expected to continue. 
There have been a number of such strikes 
lately, over varied issues. 

Steel. Contracts of the CIO Steelwork- 
ers do not expire until February 15. The 
union is waiting to test the price situation 
before drafting any wage demands. A 
guaranteed annual wage, however, is one 
issue mentioned by union leaders. There 
is no strike threat here before February. 

Electrical. CIO Electrical Workers are 
looking ahead to wage demands, but most 
contracts do not expire until next June. 

Lumber. AFL and CIO lumber unions 
in Pacific Northwest States have reopened 
their contracts for new wage demands, 
but no immediate crisis is expected. Two 
previous raises in this industry totaled 20 
cents an hour. 

Hosiery. A third increase since V-J Day 
has just been won by the CIO Hosiery 
Workers. The three raises, however, total 
within the national pattern of 181% cents 
an hour. No further demands are expected 
immediately. 

Textile. CIO Textile Workers have 
given no indication that they intend to 
make further wage demands soon. Two 
previous increases totaled 18 cents an hour 
in Southern cotton-textile plants, and 16 
cents in the North. 

A showdown on wage policy thus may 
be delayed in certain industries. In others, 
unions are likely to press for an early 
decision. If a major crack occurs in the 
wage line, an outbreak of strikes could be 
expected by unions that did not immedi- 
ately obtain the new limit. 





Proposed Changes 
In Wage Controls 


An effort is being made to determine the 
future of Government wage policy before 
a new wave of strikes forces settlement 
under pressure. Whether a decision can 
be made before the next emergency ar- 
rives is questionable. 

President Truman has asked the ad- 
visory board of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion to study the 
problem and suggest a solution. This study 
is to be made by a committee representing 
industry, labor and the public, headed by 
George W. Taylor, former chairman of 
the National War Labor Board. Mr. Taylor 
was. the author of the wartime “little steel” 
formula and had much to do with shaping 
wartime wage policies. The committee will 
report to John R. Steelman, Director of 
OWMR, and its suggestions may or may 
not be accepted. 

A number of proposed solutions to the 
wage-control problem were available as 
the committee prepared to begin its in- 
vestigation. 

Dropping wage controls altogether is 
being proposed by both the AFL and the 
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CIO. These labor groups are ready to 
abolish the National Wage Stabilization 
Board and wipe out the requirement that 
wage increases must be approved by the 
Government if they are to be used as the 
basis for increasing prices. This is con- 
trary to the views previously held by some 
CIO officials, who maintained that em- 
ployers should raise wages without rais- 
ing prices. The unions now hold the view 
that labor and management should be free 
to negotiate wage increases of any amount. 

Labor leaders also argue that prices no 
longer are being controlled. They contend 
that thousands of items have been removed 
from price controls. They say that, where 
controls remain in effect, the present law 
requires automatic price rises whenever a 
wage increase is approved by WSB. They 
therefore appear to be willing, in advo- 
cating a lifting of all wage controls, to 











without approval. Competition for skilled 
craftsmen could be expected to push wages 
up rapidly if all controls were lifted in this 
field. 

A delaying retreat on wage controls is 
an alternative. New wage rules, under this 
plan, would be drafted to allow relatively 
small increases in wages, but Government 
approval still would be required before 
price relief could be sought. This approval 
on wages might be given through an all- 
public board, rather than the present Wage 
Stabilization Board, which includes public, 
labor and industry members. Or a single 
administrator of wage controls might be 
named. 

“Little steel’ formula thus might be re- 
vised upward. This formula was increased 
last February to permit hourly wage rates 
to rise to 33 per cent above the levels of 
January, 1941. The formula now might 
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GEORGE TAYLOR & JOHN STEELMAN 
. ». many approaches will be examined 


allow the employer to obtain his price relief 
from OPA for any increase negotiated with 
the unions. 

Such a plan brought protests from some 
officials, however, that price controls could 
not remain in effect if wages were to be 
uncontrolled. Congress, in passing a re- 
vised Price Control Act last July, assumed 
that wages would remain under controls. 
Officials also fear that a new wave of 
strikes would develop as soon as wage con- 
trols were dropped. To this, union leaders 
reply that most contracts in the basic in- 
dustries cannot be reopened until next 
year. 

The fate of wage controls in the building- 
construction industry is another problem. 
AFL building-trades unions joined with 
building contractors to ask that complete 
wage controls be retained for this industry. 
Even where price is not a factor, no wage 
increases now can be made in the industry 


be raised to 40 per cent or more, to cover 
further increases in the cost of living, but 
this alone would benefit few employes. The 
reason is that wage rates in the larger 
industries already are more than 40 per 
cent above the 1941 level. Raises were 
permitted above the “little steel” allow- 
ance to match postwar patterns set for 
each industry. This frequently carried 
rates 1814 cents higher than the “little 
steel” level. 

A new formula might be devised to per- 
mit a flat increase of perhaps 10 per cent 
in wage rates, regardless of previous in- 
creases. Any new formula, many officials 
believe, would cause a rush of new wage 
demands that would endanger the whole 
stabilization program. 

A case-by-case approach is advo- 
cated by some officials. They favor reten- 
tion of the present wage rules, but with the 
understanding that exceptions be made in 
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MERICA’S future in the persons of four 
million children rides to school each 
day in 86,000 buses. 


Their safe arrival on schedule reflects the 
dependable operation of these fleets, many 
of them Auto-Lite equipped. So flawlessly do 
Auto-Lite electrical parts function that driv- 
ers are often unaware of their existence 
through a lifetime of use. 

This “taken for granted” service is one 
reason why the majority of America’s car 
makers specify Auto-Lite units as original 
factory equipment for the cars they build. 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


Toronto, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


Spark Plugs « Batteries « Ignition Systems 
Wire & Cable. Instruments Sealed Beam Units 
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HOW TO IDENTIFY 
LINDSAY STRUCTURE 


MANUFACTURER OR BUYER OF EQUIPMENT... 
It pays you to know about 


this modern method. of light sheet metal construction 
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LIGHTNESS 















Look for the lightweight 
panels of stressed metal sheets. 
Look for trim neatness in de- 
sign. Look for great strength of 


‘construction. These are the 


identifying marks of Lindsay 
Structure. It will save you time 
and money if you are manu- 


- facturing equipment. Or if you 


are buying new refrigerator 
buildings, machines, air con- 
ditioning systems, or other 
equipment, an LS housing is 
your assurance of the finest the 
maker can furnish. 


It’s easy to order or specify 
Lindsay Structure units. Spe- 
cifications are developed and 
a complete assembly — panel 
sheets, framing members, fit- 
tings, all die-formed, die-cut, 
die-rolled to exact dimensions 
—is shipped knocked down 


‘and ready to be put together 
in your factory or on the spot 


anywhere. 


Investigate this modern 
method of weight-saving con- 
struction in steel or aluminum. 
It can save you money. Write 
to The Lindsay Corporation, 1728 


' 25th Ave., Melrose Park, Ill. Sales 
"Offices: Chicago, New York, Atlanta, 


San Francisco, Montreal. 
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certain disputes. This would bend the line, 
but not break it. These officials hope that 
a slow retreat on wages will permit produc- 
tion to gain momentum enough to reduce 
prices, and thus lower the pressure on the 
part of labor for new wage increases. 

All these proposals and arguments, and 
many more, are to be studied by the special 
advisory committee and by other Govern- 
ment officials. The determination of the 
country’s wage policy, however, may not 
come for weeks or even months. 


Why CIO Chief 


Considers Quitting 


CIO President Philip Murray, it now 
appears, is growing weary of his role as 
peacemaker between the left and right 
wings of his organization. Mr. Murray, 
therefore, may offer his resignation at the 
CIO’s November convention. He would 
retain the presidency of the Steelworkers, 
largest CIO affiliate. Future of the CIO, 
however, may well be tied up in the con- 
vention’s decision whether to accept his 
resignation, if it is offered. 

Strategy that might prompt a resigna- 
tion move by Mr. Murray could be a de- 
sire to force a truce between the Commu- 
nists and anti-Communists in CIO. A 
threat of his resignation might produce 
promises of harmony from both warring 
factions, on the assumption that removal 
of Mr. Murray’s influence would cause 
the CIO to fall apart. Mr. Murray, thus, 
might agree to remain as president in re- 
turn for a truce. 

On the other hand, Mr. Murray might 
insist upon quitting the post even if the 
result was a showdown fight between the 
two factions. 

Poor health is behind Mr. Murray’s 
desire to quit. He has held the CIO presi- 
dency since 1940, when John L. Lewis re- 
signed the job. Mr. Murray has_ been 
forced to take frequent vacations in recent 
months in an effort to obtain rest. The 
factional feuds have kept a constant pres- 
sure upon him. His natural tendency was 
to line up with the right wing against the 
Communists, but he felt that it was his 
duty to keep harmony in order to prevent 
a crack-up of the organization. 

Duties of Mr. Murray as president of the 
United Steelworkers would be sufficient to 
keep him busy. The steel-union job pays 
$18,000 a year. The CIO presidency car- 
ries no salary. 

Repercussions that might follow Mr. 
Murray’s departure from the top CIO job, 
however, might wreck the CIO. Right- 
wing groups probably could control a ma- 
jority of the convention votes. If they 
elected an extremist from their ranks, the 
left-wing unions might pull out of CIO. 
Or the right wing might purge them later. 
Mr. Murray probably would seek a com- 
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—Harris & Ewing 
ClO’s MURRAY 
++. @ weary peacemaker 


promise in which he would select a peace- 
maker to follow in his footsteps. It would 
be difficult for anyone else, however, to 
keep harmony in the future. 

Mr. Murray thus has a difficult choice 
to make. If he quits as CIO president, the 
CIO may be torn asunder by increased 
factionalism. And yet the rising tension 
of the left-right battles is undermining Mr. 
Murray’s health. He probably will not re- 
veal his decision until November 18, when 
the CIO convention opens. 


Analysis of Raises 
After War's End 


What actually has happened to wages 
during the first postwar wave of pay in- 
creases is becoming clear. A survey of 
6,600 establishments, made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, shows the nature of 
the increases granted from the end of the 
war to May, 1946. 

The “steel pattern” of an 1844-cents- 
an-hour increase was won by less than one 
third of the workers who received in- 
creases in the period. About 20 per cent 
of those involved in general raises re- 
ceived less than 10 cents an hour. An- 
other 20 per cent received 10 to 15 cents. 
About 28 per cent were given from 15 to 
18% cents. 

Average raise in manufacturing indus- 
tries, for those who received increases, 
was approximately 14% cents an_ hour. 
Including employes who did not share in 
the increases in wages, the average for 
manufacturing industries was about 11% 
cents. 

No raises were received during this 
period by about one fifth of all factory 
workers. Some, however, have received in- 
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AND PRECISION 
IS MAINTAINED 


Hyatt Roller Bearings reduce friction and 
wear—add greater smoothness and efficiency 
wherever shafts or wheels turn. For more than 
half a century “precision” has been the Hyatt 
watchword—your assurance of perfection in 
roller bearings for every application. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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creases since the May dead line of the 
report. Others have received second in- 
creases where the first raises were below 
industry patterns, 

In nonmanufacturing industries, few 
plant-wide raises were reported. Exceptions 
were heat, light and power industries. 
Where increases were given, the average 
for trade, service, finance and _ public- 
utility establishments amounted to 8.4 
cents an hour. If employes who did not re- 
ceive raises are included, the average for 
these industries was less than 314 cents an 
hour. Almost half of the workers in the 
wholesale-trade field received no general 
raises. This was true of an even higher 
proportion in other service and _ trade 
industries. 

The report thus indicates that a large 
proportion of employes in this country did 
not share at all in the first round of wage 
increases, and that only a small group 
obtained the complete 18%4-cent raise 
fixed for the steel industry. 








Changes in Strikes 
Over the Nation 


Strikes continued to harass industry 
last week despite some settlements. 

Federal conciliators in the week ended 
September 18 were assigned to 66 ‘new 
strikes, involving about 56,000 employes. 
This was an increase of seven new strikes 
above the previous week. Conciliators 
aided in ending 81 walkouts during the 
week, leaving 236 strikes in progress, in- 
volving 150,000 workers. For the previous 
week, there were 251 strikes in progress 
with 131,000 employes involved. 

Major strikes, aside from the shipping 
walkout, which is discussed on page 36, 
lined up as follows: 

Autos. The largest auto-plant shut- 
downs since last winter’s General Mo- 
tors strike brought idleness to about 
45,000 employes in Detroit plants of 
Chrysler, Packard and Briggs. Protests 
over discharge of two employes prompt- 
ed strikes that cut off parts for other 
plants and caused shutdowns. General 
Motors Corp. reported 58 strikes in plants 
of its suppliers, an increase of one from 
the previous week. 

Farm equipment. Settlements in two 
plants of Allis-Chalmers Co. may 
have paved the way for ending of 
lengthy strikes in five others. Wage in- 
creases of 134% cents an hour were grant- 
ed, instead of original union demands 
for 18% cents. 

Trucking. Settlements reached by many 
individual trucking companies fixed a pat- 
tern for ending a costly strike of AFL 
Teamsters in New York City. Raises of 
$7.40 a week were granted, bringing earn- 
ings to $71.40 weekly, and hours were 
reduced from 44 to 40 a week. 
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When the old “Iron Horse” was bil- 
lowing smoke along a single track, a 
handful of men had a vision. 

They saw a network of railroads, 
with smooth, powerful engines... 
taking you long distances in clean, 
comfortable cars... hauling freight 
to market. 

And as the web of steel was spun 
«».as more powerful locomotives 
were needed to haul larger and 
heavier loads at faster speeds... 
serious problems arose. 

Boiler pressures were increased 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


© 1946, T.1.N.Co, 


..-. materials were needed for the 
higher temperatures of superheated 
steam...all equipment had to be 
more rugged, sturdier, without add- 
ing excessive weight. Ordinary met- 
als couldn’t do the job single-handed, 
so new alloys had to be developed. 


And helping develop them...work- 
ing hand-in-hand with engineers and 
designers...was Your Unseen Friend, 
NICKEL. “Unseen” because it was 
combined with other metals to make 
them stronger... tougher... more 
resistant to corrosion. 
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You see the results today...in 
the fast, modern streamliner which 
stainless steel helps to make lighter, 
more economical. Even its gleaming 
metal kitchens and washrooms are 
made durable and sanitary by Nickel 
Alloys. 


Thus, research has made Nickel 
the railroads’ many-armed servant 
... Just as in countless ways, from 
jet propulsion to marine turbines, 
it has made Nickel Your Unseen 
Friend. 


ats, Nickel 


GRADE MARK 


..-Your Unseen Friend 
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Special Report. 


Chance of quick change 
from sellers’ to buyers’ 
market in numerous lines 


The time when one can go to a store 
and buy anything desired still is some 
months away. That time, for many types 
of goods, may not come until mid-1947. 
For other types, however, it is very near. 

A change from a sellers’ market to a 
buyers’ market can come suddenly in a 
wide variety of products. That change is 
occurring now in table-model radios. It is 
near in a number of clothing lines. Yet 
scarcities dominate attention. These scar- 
cities will be very apparent in the 1946 
Christmas trade. After that, in one field 
after another, balance between supply 
and demand may be expected to develop. 





3 extensive research on a topic of outf- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SCARCITIES STILL AHEAD: 
WHAT YOU CAN BUY NOW 


Renewed Shortages in Soap and Paper, Easier Prospect for Clothing 


New scarcities right now are showing 
up to complicate the problems of shoppers. 
Somé shortages that were thought to be 
past seem to be returning again. Industry 
and Government reports show that: 

Soap is becoming as scarce in store> as 
it ever was before. This shortag> will last 
until after the first of the year whe: live- 
stock slaughterings pick up, increasing the 
supply cf animal soap fats. Philippine co- 
conut oil, also, will be reaching U.S. in 
quantity by then, 

Paper products, facial tissues, grocery 
bags and wrapping paper, are scarce again 
in some places. This is considered tempo- 
rary. It is traced to low output in the last 
three months, due to labor troubles, sea- 
sonal declines, and delay in resuming im- 
ports of raw materials from Sweden. Paper 
output will rise again in the final quarter. 


—Ford 


SPARKS FROM INDUSTRY 
. . a simple shortage could hold up the works 
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Leather shortages are appearing, as U.S 
buyers are frozen out of the world market 
by U.S. price ceilings. But shoe produc- 
tion has been running at record levels and 
will reach 500,000,000 pairs this year. Even 
if shoe production falls in 1947, no short- 
age is expected to develop. 

Nylon-stocking shortages are rumored 
as the result of a cut in the September al- 
location of nylon thread, and the drop in 
July output of hose. Civilian Production 
Administration says the July drop was a 
seasonal decline and output ia August and 
September will be near an average monthly 
rate of 30,000,000 pairs. In the months 
ahead, stores in Eastern cities are expected 
to offer customers an increasing supply of 
both nylon and silk hose. It may be many 
months before nylons reach the smaller 
stores in rural areas. 

Old scarcities have been relieved to 
some extent in the case of most consumer 
goods, with automobiles turning out to be 
the greatest exception. 

Automobile demand is larger than ever 
before. But prices are rising, and, by late 
1947, there may be a break in demand. 
Finance companies are getting set for a 
return to a buyers’ market sometime next 
year. 

Truck production already has reached 
the point where competitive selling has re- 
turned in the field of light and medium 
trucks. Output in September is expected 
to surpass the all-time high reached in 
August, when 105,506 units rolled out. 

Auto parts, on the other hand, continue 
very short, and it is difficult to estimate 
when supply prospects will improve. Parts 
that fit cars built in the 1930s are said to 
be almost unobtainable in various areas. 
Parts for later-model cars are sold as soon 
as dealers get them, making it hard to 
build up stocks for fast repair service. 

Tires continue to be hard to get in cer- 
tain sizes, which may be scarce for several 
months longer. Car driving, and, thus, tire 
usage, is passing the 1941 peak this year, 
and more tire replacements are needed for 
the larger number of old cars on the road. 
But passenger-car tire production is at an 
all-time high, and 60,000,000 will be made 
in 1946. An increasing supply of natural 
rubber is expected to maintain or increase 
this output next year if demand requires it. 

Paint shortages could last about a year, 
depending on the production of drying oils 
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This iron cord is hot... but not bothered! 


The LADY should have disconnected the iron cord no 
matter how good it is. But this much is certain: She world 
be risking a fire...if it weren’t for asbestos in the cord. 
The asbestos is put inside the cord with the help of an- 
other substance—rayon. 


You see, rayon fibers help “pick up” all lengths of as- 
bestos fibers — including the very short ones which for- 
merly were wasted or caused trouble in the textile ma- 
chines. The result: a stronger asbestos-rayon roving, 
which simplifies cord making, and cuts production costs. 


This is just one of the many uses research has found 
for rayon. Engineers of American Vi iscose, the nation’s 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


largest producer of rayon, are constantly working... 
often with engineers of other industries...to make rayon 
do things better. 


‘Today rayon is blended with asbestos not only in iron 
cords but also in fire-resistant clothes, insulating blankets, 
curtains, brake linings. And yet it is the substance of such 
widely different things as dainty rayon lingerie and tough 
rayon tire cords... 


Because rayon is man-made, it can be engineered to fit 
endless needs. Through continuing research, its qualities 
improve and its applications multiply ...to make both 
old and new things better for all of us. 


cA better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN*® 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 
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BE SURE [1] Does It Contain Cotton Fibre ? 
IT SAYS 2 fissure somata! 
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@ There are several fine letterhead —— 
Each, however, is made from cotton fibre . 
the more cotton fibre, the finer the paper. 

@ That’s why all Fox River papers specify 
the exact cotton fibre content in the water- 
mark, 


@ Today, when you sign your mail, examine 
the watermark of your present letterhead 
paper. If it doesn’t specify cotton fibre, the 
amount of cotton fibre and who made it, 
check with your printer, lithographer or en- 
graver. He'll be glad to recommend 2 Fox 
River paper with the correct cotton fibre con- 
tent for each business need. 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


Fok Riven 


e at 


hme ort* 








FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


414-IS. Appleton Street © Appleton, Wisconsin 
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and pigments, and on demand. By next 
spring, the country will have had a year 
and a half to catch up on paint jobs de- 
ferred by war, and new building may not 
reach levels once expected. 

Furniture will be scarce through the 
1946 Christmas season. By that time, pro- 
duction will be up to the high 1941 rate. 
Dining-room and bedroom sets in partic- 
ular styles will continue to be hard to 
find. But smaller items such as baby chairs 
and small tables are catching up with de- 
mand. Shipments of upholstered chairs and 
sofas are increasing. Manufacturers are 
starting to restore less expensive lines, an- 
ticipating a customer demand for more 
choice as to price. 

Clothing shortages new are confined 
mostly to men’s clothing. Women’s sport 
clothing has outrun demand, and manu- 
facturers were taking returns of it this 
Supplies of women’s suits, slips 
are increasing rapidly, 


summer. 
and rayon dresses 


even though variety is limited. Cotton 
dresses, however, especially the less expen- 


sive, remain scarce and are expected to 
be scarce until raw-cotton prices drop. 
In men’s clothing, dress shirts still are 
shortage items. Only 40 per cent as much 
combed broadcloth, a major shirting fabric, 
is being produced now as was produced in 
1939. Suits, however, are being turned out 
at a rate almost equal to the record 1941 
rate, and this shortage may disappear next 
spring, when a seasonal decline in demand 
sets in. The very great increase in produc- 
tion of separate coats and trousers fore- 
casts a sudden plenty of these garments. 
In the first six months of 1946, about 
3,500,000 separate coats and 11,000,000 
pairs of trousers were made, far more than 
were produced in all of 1945 and 35 per 
cent more than the peak 1944 output. 
Electrical appliances of the better- 
known brands still are hard to find. This is 
changing fast in the case of vacuum clean- 
ers and electric irons. Deliveries of the 
newer-type automatic washing machines 
are several months away for the average 
buyer, but total washing-machine output 
is above prewar levels, and many types are 
increasingly easy to get. Output of console 
and auto radios, sewing machines and re- 
frigerators still is below the 1941 rate. It 
will be 1947 before these are plentiful. 
Heating units will stay in short supply 
sip winter. Unfilled orders are the highest 
1 history for nearly all types. In many 
areas, the local firms that install oil and 
gas furnaces have turned down new orders 
for several months now. The backlog of 
manufacturers’ orders, in terms of current 
monthly production, is as follows: oil 
burners, 23 months; gas stoves, 19 months; 
liquid-fuel stoves, 25 months; coal and 
wood stoves, 10 months. 
Scarcities of materials are growing 
more acute for the time being, as in- 
dustry steps up its operations and de- 


mands for raw materials mount. Rising 
demand for materials is taken as a sign 
that the day is not far off when a tre- 
mendous volume of finished goods will 
be rolling out. Significant materials short- 
ages are these: 

In metals, pig iron, castings and steel 
that can take an enamel finish are all in 
tight supply. Lead shortages will continue 
into 1947. But copper stocks are large 
and growing. 

In fats and oils, stocks are at the lowest 
point in 20 years, and domestic output will 
be smaller this year than last. But Argen- 
tina has just sold an Allied mission more 
than 100,000 tons of linseed oil, of which 
the U.S. may get 32,000 tons. A new 





—Acme 
COTTON GOODS FOR SALE 


... scarcities still dominate 


Argentine linseed-oil crop is to be processed 
in December. Philippine coconut-oil ship- 
ments are rising. The U.S. cottonseed crop 
will be larger this year than last. 

In chemicals, glycerin, essential for 
alkyd finishes that permit mass production 
of autos, refrigerators and other such 
goods, is almost unobtainable. This may 
curtail some factory operations after Sep- 
tember. Soda ash, fertilizers and industrial 
alcohols are at capacity, but demand may 
outrun supply until next year 

In summary, this is a period when 
shoppers still cannot find some of the 


articles they want and industry sees 
materials shortages threatening further 


increases of production here and _ there. 
Yet production already is at a high level, 
above the prewar rates in many Cases, 
with some conspicuous exceptions such as 
autos and refrigerators. This high pro- 
duction, if maintained, is expected to 
bring a return to a buyers’ market in most 
consumer goods sometime during the next 
12 months. 
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Call in 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
for this Correct 
Lubrication Program 


@ Lubrication Study of You 
Entire Plant ; 


® Recommendations to 
Improve Lubrication 


® Lubrication Schedules and 
Controls 


® Skilled Engineering Counsel 


® Progress Reports of Benefits 
Obtained 
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Lubricants 


ine GET more power out of every ton 

of coal, turbine manufacturers have 
boosted :the speeds, pressures and tempera- 
tures inside modern machines like this. To- 
day, steam pressures have reached beyond 
2,000 pounds per square inch. Temperatures 
have soared as high as 940° F. 


This stepped-up temperature has posed a 
difficult problem for lubricating oil. To 
meet it, Socony-Vacuum four years ago de- 
veloped a great new turbine oil and placed 
it in turbines where other oils had been de- 
teriorating to the point of failure in short 
periods of time. 









The new oil is now giving record-break. 
ing performance in all of these turbines. 
Analyses show negligible change .. . or no 
change at all. . . after months and years in 
this severe service. 


ss ¢ x 


This means more constant, dependable 
power output and lower ultimate lubrica- 
tion costs .. . important factors not only for 
turbines, but also for all your machines. 
Socony-Vacuum’s complete lubrication pro- 
gram assures these benefits for your entire 
plant. Get this program now for a payoff in 
production and profits. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation 








The Leader to 


Lhe 2 Souder a Home 


Swiftly your Constellation soars outward, 
swiftly over the rim of the North Atlantic, 
now racing with the turn of the earth—St. 
Malo off the starboard wingtip and Paris 
—proud Paris—on the horizon. 

Your Constellation flight abroad and at 
home (see map) offers: GREATER SPEED— 
fastest transport in service. GREATER COM- 
ForT with the high-flying smoothness of the 
exclusive Normalair cabin. GREATER SAFETY 
—more surplus horsepower than any other 
transport. See travel agent or leading airline. 
Make certain your ticket reads Constellation 
—there is only one leader. 
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BASIS FOR STABLE CURRENCIES 


Fixing of U.S., British, Canadian Money Values as Aid to World Fund 


Forecast that operations 
in international exchange 
can start by end of year 


A firm basis for world currency stabili- 
zation now is established. Three principal 
trading nations have pegged the par values 
of their currencies at present rates, thus 
giving the International Monetary Fund 
an anchor to use in tying down the trading 
values of 36 other currencies. 

Stabilization actions are these: 

U.S. dollar is pegged at its current 
value—15 5/21 grains of gold, nine-tenths 
fine, or $35 per ounce of gold. This has 
been the par value of the dollar in terms 
of gold since Jan. 31, 1934. 

British pound continues at $4.035. Thus, 
the pound-dollar relationship that existed 
during the war is not to be disturbed. 

Canadian dollar continues at its re- 
cently restored parity with the U.S. 
dollar. 

These exchange plans are disclosed by 
the three governments in response to the 
Monetary Fund’s call for statements of 
initial par values of the currencies of 39 
member countries. U.S. Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Hugh Dalton, and 
Canadian Minister of Finance James L. 
Ilsley were among the first to reply. 

Basis for world finance. The Fund 
is to accept these three rates immediately 


—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY SNYDER 


and use them as the foundation on which 
to build the rest of the world’s currency 
structure. This is possible because nearly 
all other currencies outside the Russian 
sphere of influence revolve around the 
dollar and the pound. More than 70 per 
cent of the world’s trade normally is con- 
ducted in U.S. dollars or British sterling. 

Fund officials, therefore, are greatly re- 
lieved that the dollar-pound relationship 
is to be maintained. Any disturbance of 
this relationship would have been a severe 
blow to the agency’s stabilization effort. 

This development spikes rumors that 
the U.S. Government is planning another 
devaluation of the dollar. It also removes 
any fears that the British again might 
alter the value of the pound, as they did 
upward after World War I, and downward 
in the depression. 

These exchange values are not likely to 
be changed soon. Once they are agreed to 
and established, they become long-term 
commitments. A member country cannot 
change its rate by more than 10 per cent 
without the consent of the Fund, and then 
only to correct a basic disorder in its bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. 

Nearness of operations. As matters 
stand, now that the three principal trading 
currencies are set, the Fund should be in 
position to start exchange operations by 
the end of 1946. By December 12, three 
months after the first call for statements 
on par values, initial rates will have been 
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ONE-WHEEL PERFORMANCE 


determined for most countries. Only the 
difficult those with unstable cur- 
rencies, will take longer than that. 

Operations can begin after par values 
have been established for the currencies 
of member countries with Fund quotas 
totaling $5,720,000,000. The U.S., Britain 
and Canada alone have subscribed $4,350,- 
000,000. It appears, therefore, that the 
agency can start exchange transactions 
without waiting to clear up the positions 
of unstable currencies. 

It is to take many months to get all 
member currencies on a stable basis. Some 
are involved in runaway inflation. Some 
rates are fluctuating sharply. In many 
countries, there is a great spread between 
the official exchange rate and the black- 
market rate. Camille Gutt, Managing 
Director of the Fund, thinks it may take 
years to wipe out the money black market. 

But the Fund will not have to clear up 
all these difficulties before pitching into its 
primary job—that of providing a world 
reservoir of currencies to be drawn upon 
by any member country that finds itself 
short of another member’s currency. 

British action under terms of the $3,- 
750,000,000 loan agreement with this 
country is another important factor that 
now begins to lighten the burden of the 
Fund. What this action means is easier 
convertibility of pounds into other cur- 
rencies, including U.S. dollars. 

How this is to affect trade operations 
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—Official British 
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. . . by pegging the par values—the International Monetary Fund was given an anchor 
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HE current trend towards letting the merchandise speak for itself in 
retail stores gives new importance to point-of-sale tags and labels. In 
solving this problem, you will save a lot of wear and tear on yourself by 


putting it up to Dennison first. 


Dennison’s experience in producing informative labels and talking tags 
covers practically every type of product manufactured. We can give you 


valuable tips on making tags and 


labels that are distinctive, catch the eye, 


and strike a strong buy-now note. 

In addition, Dennison recommendations include practical advice on the 
best way to affix tags and labels to your product. For example, among the 
many Dennison methods of attaching tags are our new Snap-Lok and barb 
fasteners, as well as button-slot or special tongue-slot constructions. 

Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 


rience and know-how when you p 


ut your problem up to 


Dennison 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


Every Point Of Sale’’ is 





THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


FREE—{LLUSTRATED BOOKLET —Our booklet ‘‘Jf You Could Only Be At 


full of practical information on how to make your 


product more salable through correctly designed tags and labels. Just fill in and 
mail coupon and we shall be glad to rush a copy to you. 


TAGS + LABELS - SEALS » SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 











Dennison Manufacturing Company Name............ bWneseniddotieveossteeoeae ethene 
1483 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 

eee et TTT Te TTT TT TT r TT TTT Terre te 
Please send me without obliga- 
ec ke OM ecOUIa ONY I SIRING Soo: \s,0:0i0:s 0s 6,0. sisinlsia's'cls's eisie sigesielesinveniceemess 
Be at Every Point of Sale.” 
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around the world is shown in the trade 
agreement just signed by Britain and 
Argentina. This agreement provides that 
any British money hereafter spent in 
Argentina will be freely convertible into 
any currency Argentina wishes. Argentina, 
thus, can sel! meat to the British and use 
the money it gets to buy refrigerators in 
the United States. To effect this kind of 
convertibility of currency was one of the 
primary purposes of the British-American 
loan agreement and the Monetary Fund. 








‘Nuisance’ Tax Claims 

The Treasury is calling on taxpayers 
and lawyers to withdraw groundless claims 
for excess-profits tax refunds. It also 
makes an appeal for modification of 
claims that obviously are inflated. 

Officials say the work of the Excess 
Profits Tax Council, set up within the 
Treasury’s Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to handle excess-profits tax refunds, is 
being hampered by the great number of 
claims that either are without merit or 
are wholly unreasonable in the amounts 
of the refunds they ask. These officials say 
many businessmen filed claims knowing 
they were worthless, but figured that in 
filing they had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. The same attitude is said 
to account for many of the inflated claims. 

Charles D. Hamel, Chairman of the 
Council, now makes a public appeal for 
voluntary withdrawal or adjustment of 
these claims. In a speech, he criticizes those 
who, having found out since filing their 
claims that the law does not entitle them 
to refunds, continue to prosecute their 
worthless claims. He says these claimants 
owe it to those with just claims to with- 
draw and let the Council speed up its work. 

Weeding out meritless claims is one of 
the first jobs to be undertaken by the 
Council and its field committees. 

How claims will be handled. As for 
claims that survive the weeding-out proc- 
ess, Mr. Hamel discloses this: 

Voluntary settlement with the taxpay- 
er will be sought in all cases. Where the 
field committee reaches an agreement with 
the taxpayer, the Council in Washington 
will be inclined to accept the basis of 
settlement. Where the field committee and 
taxpayer fail to agree, the taxpayer will 
be invited to appear before the Council, 
and there another effort will be made to 
work out a settlement. 

Lawsuits will be avoided wherever pos- 
sible. That is why Mr. Hamel emphasizes 
voluntary settlements with taxpayers. 

Field investigation is the important 
thing in handling refund claims. The 
Council will rely heavily on the findings 
of field committees. The taxpayer, there- 
fore, must make his case before the field 
committee and not wait until he appeals 
to the Council. 

Council review will be given to all cases, 
no matter whether they are decided for 
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ndusties Thrive where Gailnoads Fave the Wy 


y= the coming of the railroads, the western 
frontiers were conquered. They brought men, 

implements for building homes and towns, transpor- 

tation for marketing products. Then factories were 

built. And industries thrived where railroads paved 

the way. 

In the 13 great states served by Union Pacific, there 
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still is land to be tilled, minerals to be unearthed, 
livestock to be raised, room for new homes and indus- 
trial expansion. 

Union Pacific will continue to serve the territory it 
pioneered, by providing efficient, dependable, safe 
transportation for shippers over the time-saving 
Strategic Middle Route. 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 


¥& Union Pacific will gladly furnish confidential 
information regarding available industrial sites 
having trackage facilities in the territory it serves. 
Address Industrial Dept., Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Role 
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Here is a book that every industrialist should 
have—and READ! It tells all about the amaz- 
ing industrial development on the Pacific 
Coast—the rapidly growing Western mar- 
ket—the favorable decentralized manufac- 
turing facilities. It's free for the asking. Write 
on your business letterhead. 


With 15 new industries in six months, Santa Clara 
County continues as the fastest growing 
industrial area on the Pacific Coast! 


As you read the 36 factual pages of “The New Pacific Coast” 
you'll have a clearer understanding as to why Santa Clara 
County is outstepping the rest of the Pacific Coast in rate of 
industrial growth. 


Located at the population center of the Pacific Coast the 
Santa Clara County manufacturer is closer to the 16 million 
people who comprise the Western States. Two transconti- 
nental railroads serve the area — the Pacific Coast’s greatest 
natural harbor is but 30 miles away — and raw materials are 
here in abundance. 


With an area, larger in size than the entire state of Rhode 
Island, there’s room in Santa Clara County. Room to live — 
and enjoy the advantages of decentralized manufacturing. 
But get the entire story! “The New Pacific Coast” is interest- 
ing — and free. Write on your business letterhead — today! 


DEPT. U — SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 





SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Zon 
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or against the taxpayer. The taxpayer can 
be heard if he wishes. Some of these hear- 
ings will be held in the field. 


Advice From FDIC 

From two federal agencies come new ap- 
peals to banks to avoid inflationary lending. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., in an 
annual report to Congress, declares that, 
although there is no objection to creating 
the bank credit needed by the public, care 
should be taken against a credit volume 
that would promote inflationary price rises. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder in- 
dorses that thought, and adds that banks 
should be cautious about making loans 
that are for speculative purposes or in- 
flationary in character. 

Other recommendations offered by 
FDIC are these: 

Repayment to the Government of the 
$289,000,000 advanced by Congress 13 
years ago to get FDIC started should be 
considered. This is in line with a recent 
proposal by the General Accounting Office, 
and would make FDIC a mutual fund con- 
tributed entirely by insured banks. 

FDIC holds that refunding of the 
Government’s money should get priority 
over proposals by some banking groups 
that the corporation reduce the amounts 
assessed against member banks for insur- 
ance of deposits. FDIC discloses that its 
capital and surplus at the end of 1945 
had reached $929,000,000, but denies that 
this is unduly high. It is argued that, in 
periods of high bank earnings, it is desir- 
able to build up the agency’s resources so 
ample funds will be available when needed. 

Bank capital, under present circum- 
stances, need not be held to the traditional 
minimum of 10 per cent of total assets. 
A standard somewhat lower is held to be 
adequate protection now, because the in- 
crease in bank assets in recent years has 
been largely in nonrisk categories, notably 
Government securities. The ratio of cap- 
ital to total assets in all commercial banks 
was about 35 per cent in 1875, 27 per cent 
in 1895, 18 per cent in-1915, 12 per cent 
in 1925, and 11 per cent in 1939. By the 
end of 1945, the ratio in insured banks 
was down to 5.7 per cent. 

Preferred bank stock held by Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. should be retired 
and replaced by common stock. FDIC 
points out that this RFC-held stock was 
issued at a time of emergency, and argues 
that banks, now earning high profits, 
should repay these Government advances 
and return to wholly private ownership. 

High bank earnings are reported by 
FDIC. Net profits of insured banks in 1945 
reached 11 per cent of total capital ac- 
counts. Capital funds of all commercial 
banks increased 8.4 per cent during the 
year. Not a single bank failed in 1945, 
although FDIC paid out $2,000,000 to 
protect the depositors of one weak bank, 
which was absorbed by a stronger bank. 
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If you own property of any sort . . . a home, an 
automobile, personal effects . . . you need this 
U. S. F. & G. Personal Insurance Audit Book! 
Clear, simply-worded and with each hazard 
illustrated, this book enables you to make your 
own complete insurance audit. It provides a per- 
manent record of property values, amount of 
present imsurance, premium rates, expiration 
dates, etc., thus giving you your fire and casualty 
insurance picture at a glance. 
A Book for Business, Too 


Where the Personal Audit records your personal 
insurance needs and coverages, the U. S. F. & G. 





‘ “Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 








U.S. FE. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 

affiliates 

FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORP., BALTIMORE 

FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 








sq YEAR 


emi Fill Out and Mail This Coupon 
















-.. send for your FREE Copy today? 


Graphic Audit provides a similar record of your 
business insurance. You'll be able to tell at a 
glance whether the fire insurance carried on your 
place of business covers the personal property of 
employees . . . whether burglary insurance also 
covers damage caused by burglars . . . whether 
fidelity bonds cover all employees, and so on. The 
Graphic Audit is a “must” for any business! 


Mail Coupon Today 
To get your copy of the Personal Insurance Audit, 
to have a Graphic Audit made or for both . . . 
fill out and mail the attached coupon. There’s no 
obligation, of course, so mail the coupon today. 





\ as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 





Z 
* 


Unitep States Finetity & Guaranty Co. 

135 E. ReEpwoop STREET 

Ba.timoreE 3, Mp. 

I would like a complimentary copy of your 
(_] Personal Insurance Audit Book 


[] Graphic Insurance Audit Book 
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For WINNING FLAVOUR 


The rare mellow flavour of Teacher’s has been 
unrivaled for 116 years. Since 1830, Teacher’s 
has been made by the same family with the same 
unchanging skill that means unchanging fine 
flavour. Today, as ever, people say of Teacher’s, 


Ka the Flavow” 
TEACHER’S 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY...86 PROOF 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow «+ Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., 
New York 3,N. ¥. «¢ Importers since 1794 
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Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended jor publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


In Favor of Remobilizing 
The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Should our armed forces be re- 
mobilized as a warning to aggressor 
nations that the United States will 
fight to maintain world peace?” was 
received too late for the Sept. 20 issue. 

Your question is quite pertinent to the 
existing situation throughout the world. 
It was unfortunate that our demobiliza- 
tion had to be a relatively hurried pro- 
cedure that tended to reduce our national 
morale to an extent greater than our mili- 
tary strength and potentiality. However, 
I believe a greater effect on aggressor 
nations can now be produced by a de- 
termined political front backed by a firmly 
conducted redevelopment of force. 

We should announce that inasmuch as 
certain nations have seen fit to retain un- 
necessarily large forces in occupied coun- 
tries and are exercising through them 
pressures on native populations which are 
improper from any point of view that is 
concerned with the welfare of such peo- 
ples, we are regretfully forced to maintain 
our position by similar action until the 
U.N. organization is completed and _ its 
authority recognized. Therefore it will be 
the policy of the United States, publicly 
announced, to increase our military 
strength as may be necessary until the 
U.N. is accorded adequate authority by 
the powerful nations which are cleariy 
attempting to dominate by force in the 
field where world authority and judicial 
process must be accepted. 

Bellevue, Ohio Joun W. GREENSLADE, 
Vice Admiral, U.S.N. (Ret.) 


Measuring Food-Price Increases 

Sir:—You have a Pictogram which 
gives comparative prices on foods in 1939 
and August of 1946 (USN, Sept. 13, 1946). 
I have been a retail grocer since 1929 and 
am familiar with prices through the years. 
The comparisons have been made on only 
15 items, although the average store han- 
dles hundreds of them. Many fresh vege- 
tables, spices, soda, salt, some canned veg- 
etables, cereals, soda pop and many other 
items have shown little price increases. 
And although it is not food, soap, which 
is the third largest seller in grocery stores, 
has remained stationary in price. 

I feel that this article would cause undue 
alarm to some readers and give labor 
leaders material to instigate strikes in their 
demands for increases in wages. 


Kansas City, Kans. L. M. Brrner 
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New Frontiers ™ 
Jor New Pioneers... 
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GIANT GRAND COULEE DAM is creating a new land of opportunity 
in the Columbia River Basin of Eastern Washington. Here are new frontiers 
which offer a bright promise for new prosperity for agriculture, business 


and industry. 





THE BIGGEST IRRIGATION PROJECT in 
the Pacific Northwest soon will bring _ 
water from Grand Coulee reservoir to the 
dry Columbia River Basin. Irrigation will 
transform 1,000,000 acres into 17,000 
fertile, productive farms. Here will be a 
new frontier, where new pioneers will 
enjoy agricultural stability assured by 
regulated water. 








Ephrata and Quincy—midway between 
Spokane and Wenatchee, Washington— 
on the main line of Great Northern Rail- 
way, are twin capitals of the Columbia 
Basin project. These towns soon will be 
bustling with irrigation construction and 
other new enterprises. : 

New industries already are being 
located in this region to utilize the power 
from Grand Coulee and to be near mar- SS 
kets made available by Great Northern’s oi ae 
dependable service. 

Agriculture, business and industry in this area will be favored by climate, 
soil, regulated water, ample low-cost power and excellent railway transportation. 

Investigate these new opportunities. Begin now by requesting further infor- 


mation fame oe EB, DUNCAN, Director 
_- Depart ment of Agricultural and Mineral Development vi 
Dept. C-5, Great Northern Railway Company oh 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota, | 
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Weve Beem Askecs 


WHAT EMPLOYERS CAN SAY ABOUT UNIONS 


The right of an employer to address his 
employes on the subject of unions is in 
dispute again. The extent of this right is 
outlined in decisions of the courts and of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

A decision by NLRB, now to be carried 
to court, appears to limit further the free- 
dom of expression that an employer may 
enjoy. Yet employers do have some recog- 
nized rights, accepted both by the courts 
and by the Board. Employers also are 
subject to certain definite restrictions. 

What an employer can and cannot do 
and say, in the light of decisions to date, 
covers a rather wide range. 


Can an employer talk to his work- 
ers about unions? 
Yes. An employer can express his views 
on labor policies, labor problems and labor 
unions. But he cannot threaten reprisals 
or discriminations against those who do 
not agree with his views. He can answer 
misstatements made about him or his firm. 
He can use persuasion, but not coercion or 
intimidation. The NLRB has allowed some 
employers to say that they would not 
adopt a closed shop or maintenance-of- 
membership rules. But they cannot say 
that they will not bargain with a union 
that wins a collective-bargaining election. 


What is considered coercion? 

An employer usually is considered to coerce 
his employes if, by his speeches or state- 
ments, he forces them to take action that 
they otherwise would not take, or restrains 
them from joining a union. This might be 
accomplished through direct or implied 
threats, or through fear that they would 
lose their jobs because of their union activ- 
ities. As a result, employes would be driven 
to act contrary to their wishes, because 
of statements made by their employer. 


How can an employer get his views 

before his employes? 
He can address them in speeches, pam- 
phlets, circulars, advertisements in news- 
papers, and by similar means, so long as 
there is no violation of other NLRB rules. 
Or he can write letters to them at their 
homes. All of these methods have been 
upheld by NLRB and the courts as legiti- 
mate ways for an employer to reach his 
employes. 


Can he assemble workers in his plant 
or office to make a speech on 
unions? 

No; not unless a recent Board decision is 

changed by the courts. NLRB says that 

it is an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer to compel employes to assemble and 
listen to an antiunion speech during work- 
ing time, when they have no choice but to 
listen or violate company rules by leaving 
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the plant. Similarly, an employer is not 
supposed to compel employes to assemble 
in his office to listen to his antiunion argu- 
ments. This is the NLRB ruling that is 
to get a test in the courts, and probably 
before the Supreme Court. The Board says 
that it must protect employes against 
such use of superior economic power by 
employers. 


What is use of superior economic 
power? 

This has not been clearly defined. But the 
Labor Relations Board says an employer 
uses superior economic power if he coerces 
his workers to listen to speeches about 
organizational activities. The courts are 
expected to rule on how far an employer 
can go in using his plant’s facilities, which 
are not available to union organizers, 
without violating the Wagner Act through 
exercise of superior economic power. For 
instance, the courts will be asked to decide 
-whether an employer can use a_loud- 
speaker in his plant to address workers 
during working hours, when union leaders 
are denied use of these same facilities. 


What is an employer not allowed to 
say? 

Through many decisions, the Labor Board 
and the courts have set forth many things 
that an employer cannot say without 
violating the Wagner Act. Consideration 
is given to the entire course of action by 
an employer in determining whether he 
has engaged in coercion, interference or 
other unfair labor practices under the Act. 
Thus, a speech that, by itself, would not 
be considered a violation may be consid- 
ered part of an employer’s unfair labor 
practice when viewed against a_back- 
ground of aggressive and hostile antiunion 
action. 


NLBB scrutinizes statements and publica- 
tions of employers to determine whether 
they go beyond certain limits. The Supreme 
Court has agreed that there are limits on 
how far employers can go in speeches 
and statements in collective-bargaining- 
election campaigns. All statements are not 
considered privileged under the guarantee 
of freedom of speech in the Constitution. 
The Supreme Court has ruled that, “in 
determining whether a course of conduct 
amounts to restraint or coercion, pressure 
exerted vocally may no more be disre- 
garded than pressure exerted in other 
ways.” 


More specifically, what are consid- 
ered violations? 

In his speeches and statements, an em- 

ployer cannot threaten to close his plant 

if a union wins bargaining rights. He can- 

not tell his workers that a union victory 


would endanger their employment security 
because he fears there would be a loss of 
business. And he cannot threaten to dis- 
charge workers who become members of 
a union. These are some of the charges that 
have been sustained by the Board in de- 
ciding that there had been unfair labor 
practices by employers. 


Many other rulings have been made on 
what activities by employers are con- 
sidered violations. For one thing, an em- 
ployer cannot question his workers about 
their union activities. Workers cannot be 
discharged for their activities in behalf of 
unions, unless there are other reasonable 
causes for their dismissal. Furthermore, 
one union in a plant is not supposed to be 
given special opportunities for soliciting 
members when these are denied to another 
union. 


Are employers responsible for anti- 
union activities of supervisors? 
Sometimes they are, and sometimes they 
are not. Where a supervisor acts for his 
employer in opposing unions, the employer 
can be held directly responsible for the 
antiunion talks and discussions of his 
subordinate. But, in some cases, NLRB 
has ruled that employers were not respon- 


‘sible for the words of their supervisors 


when the employers had taken a neutral 
stand in union matters, or had directed 
the supervisors not to take a hand in such 
controversies. 


Is there any restraint on what labor 
spokesmen can say? 

Neither NLRB nor the Wagner Act puts 
any restraints on speeches and statements 
by union leaders in bargaining-election 
campaigns. Employers often complain that 
union spokesmen make false charges and 
statements in their campaigning. These 
the employer can answer, so long as he 
does not otherwise violate NLRB rules 
against unfair labor practices. 


Is NLRB changing its views on free 
speech by employers? 
A retiring member of the Board recently 
has accused NLRB of turning back to its 
old line of decisions, which greatly re- 
stricted the election statements of em- 
ployers. For several years after the Wagner 
Act was passed, the Board’s attitude was 
that employers must stay on the side 
lines, and remain neutral in collective- 
bargaining campaigning. This policy was 
rejected by the Supreme Court, which de- 
clared that employers had definite rights 
under the freedom-of-speech provision of 
the Constitution. Now the Supreme Court 
is expected to act again to decide the new 
dispute over how far employers can go in 
addressing their employes on union matters. 
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Today, American efficiency, again 
applied to peacetime purposes, 
goes to sea in Grace Line’s new 
“Santa” ships. Nine of them com- 
bine the luxurious passenger accommodations of a cruise liner with 
exceptional cargo space and the most modern cargo handling equipment. 
These vessels, with the completely modernized Santa Rosa and Santa 
Paula, and nine fast new freighters, constitute Grace Line’s new fleet of 


twenty “Santas” which links the Americas with maximum efficiency. 





See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 


New Orleans; Houston; Chicago; Detroit; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.: Seattle; Vancouver, B. C 
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SHOTGUNS WINCHESTER RIFLES 


AMMUNITION 


In Peace and War, the Stand-by 
of Generations of Americans 


The course of Empire lay westward. The men 
who carved that Empire from the wilderness 
depended day and night upon their trusty 
Winchesters. Quickly Winchester became 
famous as, “The Gun that Won the West.” 


From that day to this, Winchester has 
grown with America. In peace and war, it 
has gone with her sons to the far corners of 
the earth. Call the roll of the men who have 
carried Winchesters . . . pioneers, farmers, 
hunters, scouts, sheriffs, miners, stagecoach 
drivers, pony express riders, rangers, cattle- 
men, cowboys, sheepmen, soldiers, sailors 
and marines. Read the words of Teddy 
Roosevelt about Winchester and African 


Game Trails .. . the testimony of Peary and 


Shackleton of Polar fame... the exploits 
of Buffalo Bill Cody. 

Winchester’s wide national and interna- 
tional fame is back of every Winchester you 
buy today... back of the 22 Rifle that costs 
only a few dollars ... of the famous Model 
52 that high-scoring small-bore marksmen 
prefer... of the Model 12, the most popular 





Contributing to Your Protection, 
Comfort and Well-Being 











Products of Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


slide action shotgun for waterfowl or upland 
game. .the Model 21 double barrel shot- 
gun, the choice of discriminating sportsmen 

. the Model 94, the peer of all lever 
action rifles...and the Model 70, the world’s 
most favored long-range rifle for target and 
game shooting. In ammunition, too, the 
name Winchester is a guarantee of superior 
accuracy and dependability .. . in shotshells 
of all gauges and rim fire and center fire cart- 
ridges of all popular calibers. 


No wonder the wise man today chooses 
Winchester, whether his need is for protec- 
tion or sports. No wonder, too, that people 
in every division of Olin Industries take 
pride in Winchester’s great heritage. 


OLIN InpbustriEs, INC., East Alton, Illinois 


WINCHESTER ARMS, AMMUNITION, FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES, ROLLER SKATES # BOND FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES * WESTERN 
AMMUNITION, TARGETS, TRAPS * WESTERN BRASS, BRONZE, PHOSPHOR BRONZE, NICKEL SILVER, COPPER, HEAT EXCHANGERS * 
EQUITAPLE, COLUMBIA, LIBERTY AND WESTERN COMMERCIAL EXPLOSIVES, BLASTING CAPS, BLACK POWDER, RAILWAY FUSEES 


AND TORPEDOES, 
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Trials of Mr. Ross as Man Who Helps President Say Right Thing 
... Steps in Senator Pepper's Rise Toward Left-Wing Leadership 


CHARLES ROSS is one of Washing- 
ton’s more harassed public officials. Mr. 
Ross, a kindly and patient newspaper 
veteran, is the President’s press secretary 
and public-relations counselor. It is his job 
to guard the Chief Executive against mak- 
ing errors and enemies through his public 
statements. It also is his task to repair any 
damage wrought by presidential slips of 
the tongue. This obviously has become a 
trying and difficult assignment. 

Mr. Ross’s troubles are emphasized just 
now by Mr. Truman’s indorsement of 
Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace’s 
speech on foreign affairs and the subse- 
quent retraction of that indorsement. The 
Wallace case, however, is just one in a 
long series of like episodes. Mr. Ross, in 
fact has been intermittently busy explain- 
ing away presidential statements or actions. 

A partial listing of such incidents, 
with consequent disruption of foreign affairs 
or bad public relations within the country, 
shows why Mr. Ross’s job is one of the 
most difficult and important in the country. 

Atomic bomb. Mr. Truman casually 
told a newspaper group, while vacationing 
in Tennessee, that the atomic bomb was 
America’s secret and that it was no other 
nation’s business what the U.S. did with 
it. This had to be corrected later. 

Churchill speech. Mr. Truman implied 
his approval of a speech by Winston 
Churchill, criticizing Russia and proposing 
an Anglo-U.S. alliance, by sitting on the 
platform when it was delivered. Moscow 
was disturbed. Mr. Ross explained the Pres- 
ident had not seen the speech in advance. 

Big Three. When Mr. Truman told 
press correspondents that there would be 
no more meetings of the Big Three, Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes hurried to 
the White House. Mr. Truman later ex- 
plained he had meant there would be 
no more meetings between himself and 
the premiers of Russia and England as 
individuals, but conferences between other 
officials of those countries would continue. 

Molotov snub? Telling reporters that 
Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov, 
on a visit to America, would come to 
Washington to pay his respects to the Pres- 
ident, Mr. Truman added that he should, 
emphasizing the “should.” Mr. Molotov 
reportedly was irked, and Moscow thought 
it detected an antagonistic attitude. 

Russian attitude. Statements to friends 
in moments of relaxation, complaining at 
Russia's difficult attitude, have seeped out 
and been interpreted as unfriendly to Mos- 
cow. Mr. Ross has endeavored to counter- 
act such impressions. 

Congressional purge. Relations with 
Congress were vexed by a press-conference 
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statement indicating a strong sympathy 
with a proposal by Mr. Wallace that 
Democratic Congressmen who oppose the 
Administration on basic issues be denied 
the right to call themselves Democrats. It 
sounded like a call for a purge, and “purge” 
is a fighting word at the Capitol. 

Navy “lobbyists.” Mr. Truman ordered 
naval officers to stop lobbying against the 
Army-Navy merger, irked Navy sup- 
porters both in and out of Congress. 

Tobey “‘cooling-off period.’ Congres- 
sional tempers flared at a letter to Senator 
Charles W. Tobey (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, who had been a leading opponent 
of the confirmation of Edwin Pauley as 
Secretary of the Navy, asking Mr. Tobey 
to visit the White House after he had 
cooled off. 

Pendergast machine. Mr. 
cordial relations with the 


Truman’s 
Pendergast 


political machine in a Kansas City, Mo., 
have been a continuing source of em- 


He has had 


barrassment for Mr. Ross. 
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to explain that pardons issued to members 
of the organization convicted of voting 
frauds were routine matters. 

Missouri primary. The President suc- 
cessfully opposed the renomination of 
Representative Roger Slaughter of Mis- 
souri, but the resulting political prestige 
has been tempered by the fact that the 
Pendergast machine was largely responsi- 
ble for the outcome of the primary elec- 
tion. Indorsing Enos Axtell, Mr. Slaugh- 
ter’s opponent, the President said he had 
known Mr. Axtell for many years, and 
then could not recall his first name. 

Informal statements. Mr. Truman is a 
chatty person who likes to discuss his 
job informally with old friends. Some- 
times statements made under these cir- 
cumstances seep out to the press. One 
of them was that he would not run again 
in 1948. Mr. Ross had to scotch that for 
political reasons. Other statements sim- 
ilarily made involved purported Truman 
comments on the difficulties of the Presi- 
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... slips of the tongue make the assignment difficult 
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MR. ROSS & NEWSPAPERMEN 
. .. the terms are friendly 


dency. Mr. Ross, as a result, has tried to 
offset an impression that Mr. Truman 
feels himself inadequate to his job. 

Little slips. There have been small slips, 
not necessarily important in themselves, 
but of a nature to require later correction, 
modification or clarification. Typical of 
these, Mr. Truman told a press conference 
that no legislation would be needed to con- 
tinue price ceilings. He explained later 
that he thought the question he was an- 
swering referred to priorities on building 
materials rather than to price ceilings. At 
a number of press conferences, Mr. Tru- 
man has felt it necessary to rephrase state- 
ments made earlier to dispel what he con- 
sidered misunderstandings. 


Mr. Ross’s job. It is Mr. Ross’s task to 
prevent such incidents cited above. The 
fact that they have continued, and reached 
a climax in the Wallace episode, is causing 
some criticism of his activities. 

It has been pointed out that President 
Roosevelt’s press secretary, Stephen T. 
Early, often corrected Mr. Roosevelt in 
the course of a press conference. If Mr. 
Roosevelt had his facts wrong, Mr. Early 
would stop him and set him straight with 
a quickly whispered aside. Or he would ad- 
vise no comment on particular subjects, or 
propose that comment be made “off the 
record.” This Mr. Ross does not do. 

Suggestions have been made within the 
Administration that better public-rela- 
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MR. ROSS & OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
... the corrections are many 
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tions advice would have avoided the mis- 
understandings that followed the Churchill 
speech, and incidents that have especially 
vexed Mr. Truman’s always troubled re- 
lations with Congress. 

Wallace case. Mr. Ross, himself, had 
not read the Wallace speech and was un- 
perturbed when the President gave it his 
approval at a regular weekly press con- 
ference. At the close of the conference, 
however, a veteran Washington corre- 
spondent called Mr. Ross aside, and told 
him quickly that the Wallace speech de- 
viated importantly from established U.S. 
foreign policy. While other reporters left 
the room, they went to the President. Mr. 
Truman did not seem greatly concerned. 

A little later, the State Department was 
protesting vigorously, and the President 
did become disturbed. The speech already 
had been distributed to the press and was 
to be delivered in a few hours. It was 
decided to say nothing further, and so, it 
was hoped, avoid emphasizing Mr. Wal- 
lace’s views. 

Mr. Wallace’s remarks, 
achieved their own emphasis in the next 
day’s headlines, which also featured Mr. 
Truman’s indorsement. Acting Secretary 
of State William L. Clayton was at the 
White House early with a suggested state- 
ment of rectification. Mr. Ross also had 
prepared one. Conflicting counsels as to 
the basis of the retraction developed 
among Mr. Truman’s advisers. As fre- 
quently in his way in such instances, 
Mr. Truman postponed a final decision. 

Mr. Ross worked throughout the day, 
off and on, revising the statement to be 
made by the President. Finally, next after- 
noon, nearly 48 hours after the indorse- 
ment of the Wallace speech, a special press 
conference was called and Mr. Truman ex- 
plained that he had not indorsed what Mr. 
Wallace said, but only his right to say it. 
Whether at any time a question was raised 
as to the propriety of the Secretary of 
Commerce’s invading the field of foreign 


however, 


affairs was not made clear. 

Another complication arose when it de- 
veloped that a Washington columnist had 
obtained and was about to publish a letter 
from Mr. Wallace to the President, written 
in July, setting forth Mr. Wallace’s views 
on foreign affairs in detail. At Mr. Ross’s 
urging, it was given to the press generally, 
before the columnist could print it. 

When Mr. Wallace returned to Wash- 
ington to talk the situation over with 
the President, Mr. Ross was the only 
other participant in the discussion. At 
one point a proposal that Mr. Wallace 
remain in the Cabinet, but confine his 
future speeches to domestic matters, 
was made and rejected. The final com- 
promise was that Mr. Wallace retain 
his post, but make no speeches until the 
Paris Peace Conference is ended. 

This arrangement pleased few. Secre- 
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Our Pin-Up Girl 


Our “Pin-Up Girl” keeps tab on new indus- 
tries for us. As new industries move into 
Southern Railway territory she pin-points the 
locations on a map. Last year she used 178 pins 
—and she is using even more this year. 


She listens with mounting enthusiasm when 
our industrial development experts quote facts 
and figures on the unlimited opportunities in 
the South for economical and profitable pro- 
duction and distribution. 


She’s heard all about the South’s raw ma- 
terials, ample reservoir of skilled and unskilled 
workers, abundant power and fuel. She knows 





that mild climate brings savings in plant con- 
struction, maintenance and fuel costs. 


Moreover, she has learned that the Southern 
Railway System offers efficient, dependable, 
economical mass transportation for all kinds of 
freight . . . bringing supplies to the factory 
doors, and taking finished products to great 
consuming centers and to busy ports. 


Because our “Pin-Up Girl” knows that “in- 
dustrially, the trend is Southward,” she’s reserv- 
ing a spot on the map for your factory. 

Look Ahead . . . Look South! 

Cree? FS. Ronny 


— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 

















LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Fly Western Air Lines for pleasure, 
comfort and speed—~SAN FRANCISCO— 
Los ANGELES. Only Western Air has 
ALL NON-STOP, ALL 4-ENGINE service 
between these key business cities. 


LOS ANGELES DENVER CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Fly Western Air Lines for pleasure and 
speed—Los Angeles, Denver, Chicago* 

Western’s is fastest regular fare service 
over the famous direct route. ThisGreat 
Circle airway provides fastest time 
between Southern California and many 


eastern cities. 
*Via connecting Airline. 
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Fly Western Air for pleasure alone. Thé 
Los Angeles- Denver route takes you 
over gorgeous Colorado playgrounds, 
Bryce and Zion parks, Grand Canyon, 


{Boulder Dam and Las Vegas’ recrea- 


tional area. Western’s far-flung routes go 
direct to the finest fowl and game pre- 
serves, the greatest dude ranch country, 
U. S. and Canadian national parks 
enable you to take quick restful pleasure 
trips enroute to business destinations. 


These air-borne bargains can be yours 
too. See your local Western Air Lines 
office, or ask your air travel agent to 
route you “Western Air” 


General traffic offices 510 W 6th St., 
Los Angeles 14. ; 


oo 


“WESTERN AIR LINES 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 
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tary of State James F. Byrnes, in Paris, 
protested vigorously in a long conversation 
with Mr. Truman. The President finally 
asked for Mr. Wallace’s resignation. 

Mr. Ross, personally, is a tall, gaunt, 
scholarly Missourian. He grew up with 
Harry Truman in Independence, Kans., 
and has remained his close friend ever 
since. They were graduated together from 
the Independence High School, and then 
their careers took them in separate di- 
rections. While Mr. Truman went into 
farming, business and politics, Mr. Ross 
went on to college and then into news- 
paper work. He worked for several Mid- 
western papers, taught journalism at 
the University of Missouri, and then set- 
tled down for 26 years with the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

All but five of the 26 years were spent 
in Washington, first as chief of his paper’s 
Washington bureau and later as contribut- 
ing editor. In his latter capacity, he 
avoided the hurly-burly of Washington 
news reporting, and confined himself to 
occasional reflective, interpretive articles 
on economic and political developments. 

Old associations were renewed when Mr. 
Truman was elected to the Senate. Mr. 
Ross’s knowledge of Washington and of 
public affairs made him an invaluable ad- 
viser to the Senator. Soon after becoming 
President, Mr. Truman insisted that Mr. 
Ross take the press secretary’s job. 

Mr. Ross and Mr. Truman. To the 
President Mr. Ross is devotedly loyal. If 
Mr. Truman has imperfections, they are, 
in Mr. Ross’s eyes, minor ones. Between 
them there is a mutual respect and under- 
standing rooted in their school-day asso- 
ciations. Mr. Ross’s advice to the Presi- 
dent is not confined to public relations; he 
is, in fact, a powerful influence in White 
House policy making. 

Mr. Ross gets on well, too, with others 
of the intimate White House group, such 
as Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder, RFC Director George Allen, and 
Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan, the President’s 
military aide. Hours of relaxation, once 
passed with newspaper colleagues at the 
National Press Club, now are spent with 
the President’s group. 

He is on very friendly terms, as is the 
President, with the reporters who cover 
the White House. He is unfailingly cor- 
dial, and diligent in trying to dig out for 
them the information that they seek. On 
presidential trips they find him an amusing 
and agreeable companion. 

Press conferences. Mr. Ross enjoys 
the feeling of power that comes from his 
position close te the President. The prin- 
cipal flaw in the situation is, of course, 
the many presidential statements that 
he has been called upon to correct or 
modify. Since most of these have resulted 
from offhand remarks made at press con- 
ierences, there is talk of discontinuing the 
President's regular meetings with the 
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Now! LIFT...MOVE...STACK 


Materials Electrically with NEW | 


TRANSTACK, 








e e ° e 
Low price brings modern material 71076 
handling methods within reach of all! 
Nos for the first time every business—every 5 on 
industry can use modern, money-saving ma- 
terial handling methods at new low cost. | . 


Because in the new Transtacker, Automatic’s 
engineers have developed a high-lift stacker that 
sells for as low as $1800. And while it will move, 
lift and stack up to 4000 pounds, it weighs only 
1900 pounds. This means you can safely use 
Transtacker, even if your floor and elevator ca- 
pacities are limited. 


With all the advantages of the famed Trans- 
porter that moves any kind of material with a 
amazing ‘“touch-of-your-thumb” ease, Tran- 
stacker now gives you an electric hydraulic lift 
that stacks your product at new heights to in- 
crease storage capacity. With finger-tip control it 
lifts up to 4000 pound loads in a matter of 
seconds... smooth, controlled lowering speed 
for utmost safety. Mail coupon for facts. 





PLATFORM TYPE 
TRANSTACKER 


Capacity 4000 pounds 


For stacking unit loads 
on skid platforms. 


LOOK TO THE LEADER 
FOR ALL THAT’S NEW § 


OPEN FACE PALLET 
TYPE TRANSTACKER 
—Capacity 4000 
pounds—With suit- 
able forks for stack- 
ing open face pallet 
loads. 


SUSPENDED LOAD 
TYPE PALLET TRAN- 
STACKER — Capacit 

2500 oounda- Wik 
suitable forks for 
stacking double 
or open face pallets. 


STRADDLE TYPE PAL- 
LET TRANSTACKER — 
Capacity 4000 
pounds —With suit- 
able forks for stack- 
ing double face or 
open face pallet loads. 
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AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG, CO. 
71 W. 87th St., Dept. P, Chicago 20, Illinois 


Please mail me without cost or obligation, complete facts about the NEW 


TRANSTACKER 


( ) Have an A.T.C. Specialist call and survey my material handling costs. 
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Above Price Applies in U. S, Only. 



































ENORMOUS SAVINGS IN SHIPPING 
Pick up merchandise from ground leveland 
deposit it on truck or trailer. A three-man 
operation becomes a one-man operation. 


FINGER TIP CONTROLS LOAD 
Cartons, crated goods, hard-to-handle ma- 
terial—one man or girl hauls, lifts and 
stacks to full storage heights. 

















ENDS BACK-BREAKING HANDLING 
Thiscan be your trucker—easily, efficiently 
stacking your material with Transtacker. 
Extra storage space is yours free. 





LIFTS HEAVY MACHINE PARTS 
When heavy machine parts must be 
lifted to working height, let Tran- 
stacker safely lift it and place it. 


Company Name .ceccccsccececccccccececsceseses éteacdcdeddceaenceda eee 
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.... the duplicator 
that gives you 


methods of 





reproduction 


This one machine 
will reproduce from: 


e@ Paper masters—for producing multi- 
ple copies of letters, bulletins, office 
forms, drawings, charts, etc., pre- 
pared with pen, crayon, typewriter 
or any other typing machine. 

e Metal offset plates prepared photo- 
sraphically—for fine halftone and 
multi-color work. 

@ Printers’ type—ideal for imprinting 
work. 

@ Electrotypes—for exceptionally long 
runs. 

@ Rubber plates—for envelopes, ship- 
ping tags, etc. 

And only a Davidson can give you all 

this in one machine. 








Get this FREE book 


Contains full details about the David- 
son... how it can cut your costs and 
improve efficiency. Write today. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1036-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Davidson Sales and 
Service Agencies are 
located in principal 
cities of U.S., Canada, 
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press. This would confine his utterances 
largely to formal, carefully considered 
statements, but it apparently would ease 
greatly Mr. Ross’s considerable burdens. 


Candidate From Florida 
SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER, 2a fore- 


most advocate of a go-easy-with-Russia 
policy, is emerging as the forthright leader 
of America’s more extreme or radical 
liberals. In fact, Mr. Pepper may be on 
his way toward challenging the leader- 
ship of Henry A. Wallace. Mr. Wallace’s 
new freedom to speak out as a private citi- 
zen, plus the attention he has gained by 
his attack on Administration foreign 
policy, will be matched against an appar- 
ent preference that had been developing, 
in some quarters, for Mr. Pepper. At a 
Political Action Committee meeting in 
New York City, part of the audience booed 
Mr. Wallace. But there were only cheers 
for Senator Pepper, and his criticism of 
the Administration’s policy as a “get 
tough” line toward Russia. 

1948 aspirant. Senator Pepper, a 
frankly ambitious man, is working toward 
the 1948 elections. If Mr. Truman, whom 
he has just criticized as surrounded by 
reactionary advisers, must be renominated, 
he wants to see to it that the President 
has a liberal vice-presidential running 
mate. That running mate might as well 
be he, as the Senator sees it, or, if not he, 
then Mr. Wallace. 

Always a hard-fighting, aggressive lib- 
eral, by deep conviction, Mr. Pepper more 
recently has been building a record that 
led some to accuse him of following the 
Communist line, especially in foreign af- 
fairs. His attitude toward Russia, and his 
appeal that America scrap its atomic bombs 
and all the facilities for making them, ob- 
viously are highly pleasing at the Kremlin. 
He visited Russia last year and had a 
lengthy conference with Premier Stalin. 

In domestic matters, he has been an all- 
out New Dealer. He voted for Roosevelt 
measures almost without exception. How- 
ever, when President Truman asked 
authority to draft railroad strikers, Mr. 
Pepper’s persistent and effective opposition 
gained him the leadership of the Senate’s 
prolabor bloc. He has voted almost invari- 
ably with the unions. There was one im- 
portant exception, however. He supported 
the Smith-Connally Act, a measure to 
restrict wartime strikes. After that vote, 
the unions soured on him briefly, but now 
apparently have forgotten. 

Senator Pepper’s domestic program is 
long on social-security aids, pensions for 
the aged, health insurance, educational 
assistance, and Government help for the 
unemployed in times of depression. He 
has taken the whole New Deal program 
and added some features of his own to it. 

Poverty and liberalism. Mr. Pepper’s 
liberalism is a reflection of his own poverty- 
stricken boyhood, and the influence of 
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with the Roovers Type Embossing Presses 


ADAPTED TO EVERY INDUSTRY 


Roovers single- and multiple-line Em- 
bossing Presses fill a definite need in all 
manufacturing, distributing, mainten- 
ance businesses and public utilities. 
Letters from % to %” high... any 
desired wording or length... any metal. 
Hand- and power-operated . . . easy to 
operate. 

Economical to buy .. . inexpensive to 
use! Write now for descriptive catalog. 
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Nearly all subscribers to this maga- 
zine buy voluntarily. No salesmen 
call on them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real significance for 
advertisers because they know that 
such highly voluntary subscription 


methods mean interested readers. 
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Faun D. Hose, He drugged OUR luli LINEUP 


with a Harvard law degree. In Florida’s 


capital, Tallahassee, he built up a success- 
ful law practice, his clients including big iS B | G POWE R 7 | [ A G G i t S § lV f 
corporations and other moneyed interests. ’ ’ 

His own stand on liberal issues became 
clear, however, soon after he entered the 
Senate in 1936 to fill an unexpired term. 
He has been re-elected twice, in 1938 and 
1944. Some surprise has been expressed 
that Florida would support a man of 
Mr. Pepper’s extreme views. The an- 
swer is that, despite the wealthy winter 
residents, the mass of Florida voters con- 
sists of poor people. They like his social- 
security efforts, and Florida’s many aged 
residents are attracted by his appeal for 
old-age pensions. 

In the Senate. Mr. Pepper is one of 
the Senate’s more effective orators. He 
speaks fluently and has a gift for satire. 
This, combined with the fact that he al- 
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BIG... POWERFUL... AGGRESSIVE! That’s the kind of indus- 
trial lineup you'll be in when you build a branch factory in 
Los Angeles. You'll be joining an alert team of industrial 
leaders who picked Los Angeles as the nation’s First City for 
industrial opportunity. 

Powerful names will flank your venture... names like 
Continental Can, Lincoln-Mercury, Bendix, Andrew Jergens, 
Nash-Kelvinator ...all of whom have new factories or plant 
sites in and around Los Angeles. 

And you'll find the Los Angeles industrial lineup fast on 
its feet when it comes to serving your needs. Because Los 
Angeles has the West’s greatest concentration of population 
and industry, you can count on quick service from nearby 
suppliers and subcontractors... trained executive personnel 
... Skilled workers...a winning, cooperative team. 

Here’s the score for the nine months following V-J Day: 
216 new industries—large and small—were started in the 
Los Angeles area. They are spending $76 million on plant 
facilities, will hire 21,000 workers. And during the same 
period, 270 of the industries already established here an- 
nounced plans to spend $51 million for plant expansions 








—Acme D4 ‘ 
that will create 8,000 new jobs. 
PEPPER & WALLACE J c , : 5 
i We have a special staff of industrial engineers to 
... the liberals are courted aid manufacturers and businessmen who are con- 
sidering a Los Angeles branch. At your request we 
ways is a grim battler, makes him an will make special surveys on available plant sites, 


markets, labor, and water and power supply. May 


opponent whom few Senators care to take we help you? 


on in debate. His sharp tongue, in fact, has 
goed him nemo: chemise me the fC tere eee 
Senate. This fact does not bother him at bs 
all. Naturally an aloof person, he never- Los Angeles City-Owned 

theless has his group of close friends, some 

of whom are powerful in the Government, DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 
and all of whom are devoted. 207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
ee ee “Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” Write today for this 40-vage book 
goal. Some observers, however, are won- : Address Department of Water and 
dering what might happen if depression prevent 12, > Ft a 
should come, and Senator Pepper be able 

to array behind him the liberal and radi- 
cal elements he has been courting. 
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FIRE BSE BAY 


For overa year, General Foods has handled 
a nation-wide salary payroll with a Na- 
tional Payroll Machine system. Installed 
in New York headquarters, this system 
has made possible the more efficient and 
speedy preparation, writing, and distri- 
bution of salary checks. 


National Payroll Machines produce a 
payroll check showing printed figures for 
the gross amount of pay, each deduction, 
and net amount of check—the same 
printed data appears on a complete pay- 
roll summary and a detailed employees’ 
earning record. All necessary tax figures 
are accumulated and recorded. All entries 
areclearand legible. Inaddition, paper-size 
of the employees’ statement is reduced to 
a convenient, more easily handled unit— 
thus stationery savings are very high. 


Installed in the same offices, National 
Bookkeeping-Accounting Machines are 
used in General Food’s accounts-receivable 
procedure. Efficiency has been height- 
ened here, too. The many time-conserv- 
ing, automatic features of National ma- 
chines give them an advantage in speed; 
their simplicity makes it easy to train 
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operators. Another plus—these machines 
can be used for trial balancing or other 
miscellaneous adding. 

No special system need be adopted to 
fic National machines—they are built to 
fit any system in use, meeting the needs 
of individual plant practices and methods. 
So, whether your business is large or 
small, National will probably be able to 
suggest new and better methods to reduce 
your accounting costs and increase profits, 

Let a National Representative examine 
your needs and make recommendations, 
without cost or obligation to you. The 
National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Making business easier for 
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View of payroll and accounts receiv- 


able installation at New York office of 
General Foods. 
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Irene] of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Outlook report, as things are going, Suggests this: 

1. A break in prices, a business decline is clearly signaled; is due to hit 
in 1947. Some estimates are before, some after, midyear as to timing. 

2. Extent of setback ahead can be severe, but may be rather mild. 

3. Duration of the first postwar depression is likely to be l year or less. 
Dominant view is that business will be pointed upward again in first half, 1948. 

There is agreement among Government appraisers that a break is coming. Argu- 
ment revolves around timing, around whether the crack will occur before the middle 
of the year or after. Weight of official opinion is on side of midyear or after, but 
other appraisers look for the crack in second quarter, 1947. 





A commodity price decline will signal the turn. 

Buyers will tend to hold back once prices begin to sag here and there. 

Sellers will rush in with goods to offer to get ahead of the break. 

Shortages will disappear in a hurry once the turn comes, once buyers make up 
their minds that they can get what they want more cheaply by waiting a bit. 

That's beginning to be the attitude in some fields right now. 


Farm-product prices, as a whole, are passing their peak now. 

Raw materials generally are at or near their peaks. 

Wage rates are rising still, but further general increases in wage rates can 
just add to price distortions and aggravate the crack in business. 

Finished-goods prices will go on rising into first quarter, 1947. 

Businessmen, where astute, are getting their finished-goods prices up now, so 
far as OPA permits, so that profit margins can be brought back to normal when the 
Slowdown appears and when pressure on prices develops. It is less costly to the 
businessman to adjust a high price downward than to adjust a low price. 

A report on the price-outlook picture is given you on page 2l. 











Most sour of prevailing situations is in construction. 

Costs of construction are highly inflated, highly distorted. 

Quality of many materials, and of completed product is relatively poor. 

High costs and low quality are leading to definite consumer resistance. 

Contract awards are declining. Plans for construction are being deferred. 
Architects are beginning to feel a pinch as potential builders hold off. 

Net result of this situation is the definite prospect of trouble, of a shake- 
out in the construction industry before the real postwar building boom is set under 
way. It probably will be 1948 before this situation is corrected. 








Distortions and maladjustments, in fact, clutter the whole picture. 

Rents are kept down while building costs skyrocket. 

Food and clothing prices are so high as to limit the buying power of many 
millions of families who had expected to be in the market for consumer durables. 

Raw-materials prices have shot up out of normal relationship to prices of 
finished goods. Farm prices have risen furthest among raw materials. 

Wage rates are jacked up regardless of worker efficiency. 

There is an artificial underpinning to this present boom that can't go on 








‘holding things up forever, that's beginning now to show signs of cracking. 


The decline in stock-market prices definitely is a warning of a cyclical turn in 


‘ (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


business; is in the pattern of adjustment that usually follows a big war. 


This isn't to say that the setback when it comes will be deep or long. 
Odds are that it will not, that the shock will be pretty well cushioned. 

Farm prices, once they break, will run into Government supports. 

Wage rates will give way very grudgingly, because of widespread organization, 
union contracts and union resistance to downward adjustment. 

Unemployment insurance will give some income to men who lose jobs. 

Money supply will remain superabundant to encourage stabilization around a 
relatively high price level. Interest rates will be low. 

Demand for goods, too, should revive quickly once prices are adjusted, once 
there is a sign that homes can be built, apartments constructed, household fur- 
nishings acquired, automobiles purchased at what seem like reasonable prices. 











In the more immediate situation, emphasis is on continuing boom. 

Industry's production is continuing to rise. 

Qutput of radios, vacuum cleaners, many other small consumer durables is 
above the 1941 rate, and rising. You get this story on page 44. 

Building materials are beginning to pour out in many lines. Lumber should be- 
gin to be abundant ina fewmonths. Steel remains a big bottleneck. 

Labor shortages are growing. About 3,500,000 more persons are employed in 
nonmilitary jobs than were employed at the war peak. 

Unions are pushing ahead with demands for higher and higher wages. 

People are ordering new cars for delivery two years from now. Stores remain 
crowded. Incomes are high and money is flowing around freely. All of the surface 
appearances suggest that the inflation is to run on and on, with no limit to demand 
and no end to shortages. It is well, however, to watch danger signals. 











A big new round of wage increases isn't So sure, either. 

Union leaders are thinking in terms of 10 to 15-cent increases. 

Employers are determined to resist demands for increases, when made. 

Government is trying to stall on its stand; is starting a wage study to étter~ 
mine whether the official line should be changed to give automatic approval fora 
higher level of wages as a basis for price increases. 

It isn't likely that labor leaders and Government leaders will team up again 
to try to force employers to give pay increases not related to efficiency. 

Labor may modify its stand, may try harder to negotiate settlements this time 
without striking. That's just a bare chance. Odds still are on big strikes. 

Big new Strikes, if they come, will just speed the shake-out. 








Railroad freight rates should be raised in November or soon thereafter. 

Railroads are in a bad way with higher costs, no freight rise. Government ma- 
neuvered to give workers more pay, but held back on freight increases. 

Coal-mine owners aren't making progress toward getting their mines back. 
Again, Government saddled the industry with higher costs, and it's stuck. 

It is coming to be a common observation, even among the inside planners, that 
the Government leadership could not have maneuvered this country into a worse mess 


if it had tried its best to do so. 








U. S. dollar is formally being pegged at $35 to the ounce of gold, with an as- 
surance that there is no intent to alter that value in the future. 

British pound also is to retain its value at $4.03, with assurance that thi< 
value is to be maintained in the foreseeable future. 

Canadian dollar is to remain at par with the American dollar. 

That's the basis on which currency stabilization will be started for the post- 
war period. It gives some assurance that the biggest trading nations will avoid 
currency manipulation for several postwar years, at least. Task now will be to ad- 
just other currencies to a stable basis with the dollar and pound. 
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Powerful steam locomotives; sleek, stream- 
lined coaches; sturdy freight cars, and glisten- 
ing rails that stretch many thousands of miles 
. .. north, south, east and west ... to bind 
America together ... these things are rail- 
roading .. . to most of us. But ask the ‘‘old 
timers” who build the tracks and run the trains. 
They will remind you of a multitude of ‘‘little” 
things. Like railroad spikes ... 7 3/16 inches 
long, 5/8 of an inch square ... so incon- 
spicuous they almost completely escape public 
notice. They will tell you that these spikes 
are carefully forged of sturdiest steel; are 
minutely inspected and expertly driven into 
the crossties to anchor and hold fast the strong 
rails over which heavy freights and deluxe 
streamliners speed safely day and night. 

In good railroading, the big, obvious 
elements are important. But the thousands 





74,079,019 ARE IN USE ON THE N&W TODAY 


of ‘little’ things, counted in the millions, 
such as spikes, are just as vital. 

Lay the spikes now in use on the N. & W. 
end-to-end and they will reach from Norfolk to 
the South Pole, or from Cincinnati to Ceylon. 

However small a single piece of railway 
equipment may seem, it, with other small 
pieces, plays a big part in the railway’s job 

. to Sewe You. 


Norfolk 
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Sit down to this handsome new typewriter .. . for the typing 


thrill of your life! 


It's Rhythm Touch .. . the latest development in Underwood's 
constant research to help make your work easier. 


There's new ease for your fingers in the lightning response of every 





key. In the better balanced finger action. The effortless speed. The 
free-and-easy rhythm of the accurate, smooth-running mechanism, 
You'll do more work... better work .. . with less fatigue. Besides 
Rhythm Touch, and many other new refinements. you have all the 
time- and effort-saving Underwood features vou’ve always enjoyed. 
Insist on having this new Underwood Standard Typewriter. It’s a 
pleasure to work with ... a treasure to own. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION ... One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Udo io0d wvesrves LEADER OF THE WORLD 


Copyright 1945, Underwood Corporation 


You sense something different the moment your fingers touch the keys. 
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CONFLICT ON FOREIGN POLICY 


Full Text of the Truman-Wallace Exchange 
Over U.S. Attitude Toward Russia 





Here is text of the letter in which Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Commerce, tells Presi- 
dent Truman what he thinks is wrong in han- 
dling of U.S. relations with Russia. 

This letter predicts war unless present poli- 
cies are changed. Publication of the letter fol- 
lowed Mr. Wallace’s foreign-policy speech in 
New York, text of which was printed in The 
United States News in its issue of September 
20. The views expressed in the speech and let- 


ter caused President Truman to request Mr. 
Wallace to make no further statements on for- 
eign policy during the Paris Peace Conference, 
and subsequently to request Mr. Wallace’s 
resignation. 

Text is provided, too, of statements by Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Wallace, and of a letter from 
the Secretaries of War and Navy denying that 
they are thinking in terms of early war with 
Russia. 











STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
Sept. 14, 1946 

There has been a natural misunderstanding regarding 
the answer I made to a question asked at the press con- 
ference on Thursday, September twelfth, with reference 
to the speech of the Secretary of Commerce delivered in 
New York later that day. The question was answered ex- 
temporaneously, and my answer did not convey the 
thought that I intended it to convey. 

It was my intention to express the thought that I ap- 
proved the right of the Secretary of Commerce to de- 
liver the speech. I did not intend to indicate that I ap- 
proved the speech as constituting a statement of the 
foreign policy of this country. 

There has been no change in the established foreign 
policy of our Government. There will be no significant 
change in that policy without discussion and conference 
among the President, the Secretary of State and con- 
gressional leaders. 


STATEMENT BY MR. WALLACE 
Sept. 16, 1946 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace, today issued 
the following statement: 


“T stand upon my New York speech. 

“It was interesting to find that both the extreme 
right and the extreme left disagreed with the views I 
expressed. 

“Feeling as I do however, that most Americans are 
concerned about, and willing to work for peace, I 
intended to continue my efforts for a just and lasting 
peace and [ shall, within the near future, speak on 
this subject again.” 


LETTER TO PRESIDENT AS RELEASED BY MR. WALLACE 


On September 17, Secretary Wallace released the fol- 
lowing letter that ke had written to President Truman 
on July 23, saying that he was doing so in view of the 
fact that it had already fallen in the hands of a news- 
paperman. 

July 23, 1946 
The President 
The White House 
My Dear Mr. President: 

I hope you will excuse this long letter. Personally, I 
hate to write long letters, and I hate to receive them. 

My only excuse is that this subject is a very im- 
portant one—probably the most important in the world 
today. I checked with you about this last Thursday and 
you suggested after Cabinet meeting on Friday that you 
would like to have my views. 

I have been increasingly disturbed about the trend of 
international affairs since the end of the war, and I am 
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even more troubled by the apparently growing feeling 
among the American people that another war is coming 
and the only way that we can head it off is to arm our- 
selves to the teeth. Yet all of past history indicates that 
an armaments race does not lead to peace but to war. 
The months just ahead may well be the crucial period 
which will decide whether the civilizea world will go 
down in destruction after the five or ten years needed 
for several nations to arm themselves with atomic bombs. 
Therefore I want to give you my views on how the 
present trend toward conflict might be averted. 

You may think it strange, in reading further, that I 
should express so much concern at this particular time, 
just after the foreign ministers’ conference at which real 
progress was made on peace treaties for several Eastern 
European countries and for Italy. Others have expressed 
a feeling of increased optimism that further progress 
could be made through continued negotiations on the 
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same basis. even though the remaining European issues are 
much more difficult than those on which a measure of agreement 
has already been reached. I am fully appreciative of the efforts 
that have been made and the patience that has been exercised 
by our various representatives who have carried on negotiations 
with the Russians during the last few years. I am conscious of 
the aggravations they have put up with, and of the apparent 
inconsistencies on the part of Russian representatives. On the 
other hand, I feel these very difficulties make it necessary for 
some of us who, from the outside, are watching the course of 
events to voice our opinions. 

Incidentally, as Secretary of Commerce I talk to a good many 
businessmen, and I find them very much concerned over the 
size of the federal budget and the burden of the national debt. 
For the next fiscal year, and for the year immediately ahead, 
by far the largest category of federal spending is the national 
defense. For example, the total recommended federal appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year 1947 submitted to the Congress in the 
official budget amounted to about $36 billion. Of the total 
budget, some $13 billion was for the War and Navy depart- 
ments alone. An additional $5 billion was for war-liquidation 
activities. Ten billion represented interest on the public debt 
and veterans’ benefits, which are primarily the continuing costs 
of past wars. These items total $28 billion, or about 80 per cent 
of the total recommended expenditures. 

Clearly, a large reduction in the federal budget would require 
a cut in military appropriations. These appropriations are now 
more than ten times as great as they were during the Thirties. 
In the 1938 budget appropriations for national defense were 
less than a billion dollars, compared with $13 billion for the 
present fiscal year. Thus, even from a purely dollars-and-cents 
standpoint, American business and the American people have an 
interest in organizing a peaceful world in which the completely 
unproductive expenditures on national defense could be reduced. 

Of course, dollars and cents are not the most important 
reason why we all want a peaceful world. The fundamental 
reason is that we do not wish to go through another war—and 

specially an atomic war which will undoubtedly be directed 
primarily against civilian populations, and may well mean the 
end of modern civilization. 

Yet are we really concentrating all our efforts on a program 
to build a lasting peace? There can be no doubt that the Amer- 
ican people want and expect that their leaders will work for 
an enduring peace. But the people must necessarily leave to 
their leaders the specific ways and means to this objective. I 
think that at the moment the people feel that the outlook for 
the elimination of war is dark, that other nations are wilfully 
obstructing American efforts to achieve a permanent peace. 

How do American actions since V-J Day appear to other 
nations? I mean by actions, the concrete things like $13 billion 
for the War and Navy departments, the Bikini tests of the 
atomic bomb and continued production of bombs, the plan to 
arm Latin America with our weapons, production of B-29s and 
planned production of B-36s, and the effort to secure air bases 
spread over half the globe from which the other half of the 
globe can be bombed. I cannot but feel that these actions must 
make it look to the rest of the world as if we were only paying 
lip service to peace at the conference table. 

These facts rather make it appear either (1) that we are 
preparing ourselves to win the war which we regard as inevi- 
table, or (2) that we are trying to build up a predominance of 
force to intimidate the rest of mankind. How would it look to 
us if Russia had the atomic bomb and we did not, if Russia 
had 10,000-mile bombers and air bases within a thousand miles 
of our coast lines and we did not? 


NO LASTING SECURITY IN ARMAMENTS 


Some of the military men and self-styled “realists” are saying: 

“What’s wrong with trying to build up a predominance 
of force? The only way to preserve peace is for this country 
to be so well armed that no one will dare attack us. We 
know that America will never start a war.” 
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The flaw in this policy is simply that it will not work. In a 
world of atomic bombs and other revolutionary new weapons, 
such as radioactive poison gases and biological warfare, a peace 
maintained by a predominance of forces is no longer possible. 

Why is this so? The reasons are clear: 

First. Atomic warfare is cheap and easy compared with 
old-fashioned war. Within a very few years several coun- 
tries can have atomic bombs and other atomic weapons. 
Compared with the cost of large armies and the manu- 
facture of old-fashioned weapons, atomic bombs cost 
very little and require only a relatively small part of a 
nation’s production plant and labor force. 

Second. So far as winning a war is concerned, having more 
bombs—even many more bombs—than the other fellow 
is no longer a decisive advantage. If another nation had 
enough bombs to eliminate all of our principal cities and 
our heavy industry, it wouldn’t help us very much if we 
had 10 times as many bombs as we needed to do the same 
to them. 

Third. And most important, the very fact that several 
nations have atomic bombs will inevitably result in a 
neurotic, fear-ridden, itching-trigger psychology in all the 
peoples of the world, and because of our wealth and vul- 
nerability we would be among the most seriously affected. 
Atomic war will not require vast and time-consuming 
preparations, the mobilization of large armies, the con- 
version of a large proportion of a country’s industrial 
plants to the manufacture of weapons. In a world armed 
with atomic weapons, some incident will lead to the use 
of those weapons. 


There is a school of military thinking which recognizes these 
facts, recognizes that when several nations have atomic bombs, 


a war which will destroy modern civilization will result and that 
no nation or combination of nations can win such a war. 
This school of thought therefore advocates a “preventive 
war,” an attack -on Russia now before Russia has atomic 
bombs. This scheme is not only immoral, but stupid. If we 
should attempt to destroy all the principal Russian cities and 
her heavy industry, we might well succeed. But the immedi- 
ate countermeasure which such an attack would call forth is 
the prompt occupation of all continental Europe by the Red 
Army. Would we be prepared to destroy the cities of all Europe 
in trying to finish what we had started? This idea is so contrary 
to all the basic instincts and principles of the American people 
that any such action would be possible only under a dictator- 
ship at home. 

Thus the “predominance of force” idea, and the notion of a 
“defensive attack” are both unworkable. The only solution is 
the one which you have so wisely advanced and which forms the 
basis of the Moscow statement on atomic energy. That solu- 
tion consists of mutual trust and confidence among nations, 
atomic disarmament, and an effective system of enforcing that 
disarmament. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


There is, however, a fatal defect in the Moscow statement, 
in the Acheson report, and in the American plan recently pre- 
sented to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. That 
defect is the scheme, as it is generally understood, of arriving 
at international agreements by “easy stages,” of requiring other 
nations to enter into binding commitments not to conduct re- 
search into the military uses of atomic energy and to disclose 
their uranium and thorium resources, while the United States 
retains the right to withhold its technical knowledge of atomic 
energy until the international control and inspection system is 
working to our satisfaction. In other words, we are telling the 
Russians that if they are “good boys” we may eventually turn 
over our knowledge of atomic energy to them and to the other 
nations. But there is no objective standard of what will qualify 
them as being “good” nor any specified time for sharing our 
knowledge. 

Is it any wonder that the Russians did not show any great 
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enthusiasm for our plan? Would we have been enthusiastic if 
the Russians had a monopoly of atomic energy, and offered to 
share the information with us at some indefinite time in the 
future at their discretion if we agreed now not to try to make 
a bomb and give them information on our secret resources of 
uranium and thorium? | think we would react as the Russians 
appear to have done. We would have put up counter-proposal 
for the record, but our real effort would go into trying to make 
a bomb so that our bargaining position would be equalized. That 
is the essence of the Russian position, which is very clearly 
stated in the Pravda article of June 24, 1946. 

It is perfectly clear that the “step-by-step” plan in any such 
one-sided form is not workable. The entire agreement will have 
to be worked out and wrapped up in a single package. This may 
involve certain steps or stages, but the timing of such steps must 
be agreed to in the initial master treaty. Realistically, Russia 
has two cards which she can use in negotiating with us: (1) our 
lack of information on the state of her scientific and technical 
progress on atomic energy, and (2) our ignorance of her uranium 
and thorium resources. These cards are nothing like as powerful 
as our cards—a stockpile of bombs, manufacturing plants in 
actual production, B-29s and B-36s, and our bases covering 
half the globe. Yet we are in effect asking her to reveal her only 
two cards immediately—telling her that after we have seen her 
cards we will decide whether we want to continue to play the 
game. 

Insistence on our part that the game must be played our way 
will only lead to a deadlock. The Russians will redouble their 
efforts to manufacture bombs, and they may also decide to ex- 
pand their “security zone” in a serious way. Up to now, de- 
spite all our outcries against it, their efforts to develop a security 
zone in Eastern Europe and in the Middle East are small change 
from the point of view of military power as compared with our 
air bases in Greenland, Okinawa and many other places thou- 
sands of miles from our shores. We may feel very self-righteous 
if we refuse to budge on our plan and the Russians refuse to 
accept it, but that means only one thing—the atomic armament 
race is on in deadly earnest. 

I am convinced, therefore, that if we are to achieve our hopes 
of negotiating a treaty which will result in effective international 
atomic disarmament we must abandon the impractical form of 
the “step-by-step” idea which was presented to the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission. We must be prepared to 
reach an agreement which will commit us to disclosing informa- 
tion and destroying our bombs at a specified time, or in terms 
of specified actions by other countries, rather than at our un- 
fettered discretion. If we are willing to negotiate on this basis, 
I believe the Russians will also negotiate seriously with a view 
to reaching an agreement. 

There can be, of course, no absolute assurance the Russians 
will finally agree to a workable plan if we adopt this view. They 
may prefer to stall until they also have bombs and can nego- 
tiate on a more equal basis, not realizing the danger to them- 
selves as well as the rest of the world in a situation in which 
several nations have atomic bombs. But we must make the 
effort to ‘ead off the atomic bomb race. We have everything 
to gain by doing so, and do not give up anything by adopt- 
ing this policy as the fundamental basis for our negotiation. 
During the transition period toward full-scale international 
control we retain our technical know-how, and the only exist- 
ing production plants for fissionable materials and bombs re- 
main within our borders, 

The Russian counter-proposal itself is an indication that 
they may be willing to negotiate seriously if we are. In some 
respects their counter-proposal goes even farther than our 
plan, and is in agreement with the basic principles of our 
plan, which is to make violations of the proposed treaty a 
national and international crime for which individuals can 
be punished. 

It will have been noted that in the preceding discussion I 
have not mentioned the question of the so-called “veto.” I have 
not done so because the veto issue is completely irrelevant, 
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because the proposal to “abolish the veto,” which means some- 
thing in the general activities of the Security Council, has no 
meaning with respect to a treaty on atomic energy. If we sign 
a treaty with other nations, we will all have agreed to do certain 
things. Until we arrive at such a treaty, we as well as the other 
major powers will have the power of veto. Once the treaty is 
ratified, however, the question of the veto becomes meaningless. 
If any nation violates the treaty provision, say of permitting 
inspection of suspected illegal bomb-making activities, what 
action is there that can be vetoed? As in the case of any other 
treaty violation, the remaining signatory nations are free to 
take what action they feel is necessary, including the ultimate 
step of declaring war. 


OTHER PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN-RUSSIAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 


I believe that for the United States and Russia to live to- 
gether in peace is the most important single problem facing the 
world today. Many people, in view of the relatively satisfactory 
outcome of the recent Paris Conference, feel that good progress 
is being made on the problem of working out relations between 
the Anglo-Saxon powers and Russia. This feeling seems to 
me to be resting on superficial appearances more productive 
of a temporary truce than of final peace. On the whole, as 
we look beneath the surface in late July of 1946, our actions 
and those of the Western Powers in general carry with them 
the ultimate danger of a third world war—this time an atomic 
world war. As the strongest single nation, and the nation whose 
leadership_is followed by the entire world, with the excep- 
tion of Russia and a few weak neighboring countries in East- 
ern Europe, I believe that we have the opportunity to lead 
the world to peace. 

In general there are two over-all points of view which can be 
taken in approaching the problem of the United States-Russian 
relations. The first is that it is not possible to get along with 
the Russians and, therefore, war is inevitable. The second is 
that war with Russia would bring catastrophe to all mankind, 
and, therefore, we must find a way of living in peace. It is clear 
that our own welfare as well as that of the entire world requires 
that we maintain the latter point of view. I am sure that this 
is also your opinion, and the radio address of the Secretary of 
State on July 15 clearly indicates that he is prepared to negoti- 
ate as long as may be necessary to work out a solution on this 
basis. 

We should try to get an honest answer to the question of what 
the factors are which cause Russia to distrust us, in addition to 
the question of what factors lead us to distrust Russia. I am not 
sure that we have as a nation, or an Administration, found an 
adequate answer to either question, although we have recognized 
that both questions are of critical importance. 


FACTORS IN AMERICAN DISTRUST OF RUSSIA 


Our basic distrust of the Russians, which has been greatly 
intensified in recent months by the playing up of conflict in the 
press, stems from differences in political and economic organiza- 
tion. For the first time in our history, defeatists among us have 
raised the fear of another system as a successful rival to democ- 
racy and free enterprise in other countries and perhaps even our 
own. I am convinced that we can meet that challenge as we 
have in the past by demonstrating that economic abundance can 
be achieved without sacrificing personal, political and religious 
liberties. We cannot meet it as Hitler tried to by an anti- 
Comintern alliance. 

It is perhaps too easy to forget that despite the deep-seated 
differences in our cultures and intensive anti-Russian propaganda 
of some twenty-five years standing, the American people re- 
versed their attitudes during the e~isis of war. Today, under the 
pressure of seemingly insoluble international problems and con- 
tinuing deadlocks, the tide of American public opinion is again 
turning against Russia. In this reaction lies one of the dangers 
to which this letter is addressed. 

(Continued on next page) 
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FACTORS IN RUSSIAN DISTRUST OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 


I should list the factors which make for Russian distrust of the 
United States and of the Western world as follows. The first is 
Russian history, which we must take into account because it is 
the setting in which Russians see all actions and policies of the 
rest of the world. Russian history for over a thousand years has 
been a succession of attempts, often unsuccessful, to resist in- 
vasion and conquest—by the Mongols, the Turks, the Swedes, 
the Germans and the Poles. The scant thirty years of the ex- 
istence of the Soviet Government has, in Russian eyes, been a 
continuation of their historical struggle for national existence. 
The first four years of the new regime, from 1917 through 1921, 
were spent in resisting attempts at destruction by the Japanese, 
British and French, with some American assistance, and by the 
several White Russian armies encouraged and financed by the 
Western powers. Then, in 1941, the Soviet State was almost 
conquered by the Germans after a period during which the 
Western European powers had apparently acquiesced in the re- 
arming of Germany in the belief that the Nazis would seek to 
expand eastward rather than westward. The Russians, there- 
fore, obviously see themselves as fighting for their existence in 
a hostile world. 

Second, it follows that to the Russians all of the defense and 
security measures of the Western powers seem to have an 
aggressive intent. Our actions to expand our military security 
system—such steps as extending the Monroe Doctrine to include 
the arming of the Western Hemisphere nations, our present 
monopoly of the atomic bomb, our interest in outlying bases 
and our general support of the British Empire—appear to them 
as going far beyond the requirements of defense. I think we 
might feel the same if the United States were the only capital- 
istic country in the world, and the principal socialistic countries 
were creating a level of armed strength far exceeding anything 
in their previous history. From the Russian point of view, also, 
the granting of a loan to Britain and the lack of tangible results 
on their request to borrow for rehabilitation purposes may be 
regarded as another evidence of strengthening of an anti-Soviet 
bloc. 

Finally, our resistance to her attempts to obtain warm-water 
ports and her own security system in the form of “friendly” 
neighboring states seems, from the Russian point of view, to 
clinch the case. After twenty-five years of isolation, and after 
having achieved the status of a major power, Russia believes 
that she is entitled to recognition of her new status. Our interest 
in establishing democracy in Eastern Europe, where democracy 
by and large has never existed, seems to her an attempt to 
re-establish the encirclement of unfriendly neighbors which was 
created after the last war, and which might serve as a spring- 
board of still another effort to destroy her. 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO? 

If this analysis is correct, and there is ample evidence to 
support it, the action to improve the situation is clearly indi- 
cated. The fundamental objective of such action should be to 
allay any reasonable Russian grounds for fear, suspicion and 
distrust. We must recognize that the world has changed and 
that today there can be no “one world” unless the United States 
and Russia can find some way of living together. For example, 
most of us are firmly convinced of the soundness of our position 
when we suggest the internationalization and defortification of 
the Danube or of the Dardanelles, but we would be horrified 
and angered by any Russian counter-proposal that would in- 
volve also the internationalizing and disarming of Suez or 
Panama. We must recognize that to the Russians these seem to 
be identical situations. 

‘ We should ascertain from a fresh point of view what Russia 
believes to be essential to her own security as a prerequisite to 
the writing of the peace and to co-operation in the construction 
of a world order. We should be prepared to judge her require- 
ments against the background of what we ourselves and the 
British have insisted upon as essential to our respective security. 
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We should be prepared, even at the expense of risking epithets 
of appeasement, to agree to reasonable Russian guarantees of 
security. The progress made during June and July on the 
Italian and other treaties indicates that we can hope to arrive 
at understanding and agreement on this aspect of the problem, 

We should not pursue further the question of the veto in 
connection with atomic energy, a question which is irrelevant 
and should never have been raised. We should be prepared to 
negotiate a treaty which will establish a definite sequence of 
events for the establishment of international control and devel. 
opment of atomic energy. This, I believe, is the most important 
single question, and the one on which the present trend is def- 
nitely toward deadlock rather than ultimate agreement. 

We should make an effort to counteract the irrational fear 
of Russia which is being systematically built up in the American 
people by certain individuals and publications. The slogan that 
communism and capitalism, regimentation and democracy, can. 
not continue to exist in the same world is, from a historical 
point of view, pure propaganda. Several religious doctrines, all 
claiming to be the only true gospel and salvation, have existed 
side by side with a reasonable degree of tolerance for centuries, 
This country was for the first half of its national life a demo. 
cratic island in a world dominated by absolutist governments, 

We should not act as if we too felt that we were threatened 
in today’s world. We are by far the most powerful nation in 
the world, the only Allied nation which came out of the war 
without devastation and much stronger than before the war. 
Any talk on our part about the need for strengthening our 
defenses further is bound to appear hypocritical to other nations, 


THE ROLE OF ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIPS 


We should also be prepared to enter into economic discussion 
without demanding that the Russians agree in advance to dis- 
cussion of a series of what are to them difficult and somewhat 
unrelated political and economic concessions. Although this is 
the field in which my Department is most directly concerned, I 
must say that in my opinion this aspect of the problem is not as 
critical as some of the others, and certainly is far less important 
than the question of atomic-energy control. But successful 
negotiation in this field might help considerably to bridge the 
chasm that separates us. The question of a loan should be ap- 
proached on economic and commercial grounds and should be 
disassociated as much as possible from the current misunder- 
standings which flow from the basic differences between their 
system and ours. You have already clearly disassociated your- 
self and the American people from the expressions of anti- 
Soviet support for the British loan. If we could have followed up 
your statement on signing the British loan bill with a loan to 
U.S.S.R. on a commercial basis, and on similar financial terms, 
I believe that it would have clearly demonstrated that this coun- 
try is not attempting to use its economic resources in the game 
of power politics. In the light of the present Export-Import 
Bank situation, it is now of the greatest importance that we 
undertake general economic discussions at an early date. 

It is of the greatest importance that we should discuss with 
the Russians in a friendly way their long-range economic prob- 
lems and the future of our co-operation in matters of trade. The 
reconstruction program of the U.S.S.R. and the plans for the 
full development of the Soviet Union offer tremendous oppor- 
tunities for American goods and American technicians. 

American products, especially machines of all kinds, are well 
established in the Soviet Union. For example, American equip- 
ment, practices and methods are standard in coal mining, iron 
and steel, oil, and nonferrous metals. 

Nor would this. trade be one-sided. Although the Soviet 
Union has been an excellent credit risk in the past, eventually 
the goods and services exported from this country must be paid 
for by the Russians by exports to us and to other countries. 
Russian products which are either definitely needed or which 
are noncompetitive in this country are various nonferrous metal 
ores, furs, linen products, lumber products, vegetable drugs, 
paper and pulp, and native handicrafts. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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I feel that negotiations on the establishment of active trade 
might well help to clear away the fog of political misunder- 
standing. Such discussions might well be initiated while we 
are endeavoring to reach a common ground on security issues, 
and if conducted in an understanding manner, could only serve 
to make that problem easier. In the memorandum which I sent 
to you in March, and which I suggested should be given to 
General Smith to take to Moscow, I made certain suggestions 
for trade discussions and a trade mission. In preference to 
proposed discussions in this country, I want to renew my orig- 
inal proposal and urge the appointment of a mission to Moscow. 
Such a mission might have as its objective the drafting of a 
proposal involving Russian reconstruction and collaboration 
with Russia in the industrial and economic development of 
areas in which we have joint interests, such as the Middle East. 
As I stated at that time, I am prepared to make suggestions 
for the composition of the mission and some of the specific 
economic questions to be discussed. The Department of Com- 
merce has already arranged, with the co-operation of the State 
Department, to send two representatives to Moscow for the 
months of July and August for preliminary discussions of a 
much more limited scope. I think it is very significant that most 
of the more optimistic reports about the possibilities of getting 
along with the Russians have come from American observers 
who were businessmen. I have in mind such men as Wendell 
Willkie, Eric Johnston, and former Ambassador Joe Davies. The 
Russians seem to be friendly to, and seem to have respect for, 
capitalist businessmen. 

A number of observers have reported that the Soviet leaders 
are “isolationists,” and appear to be lacking a true insight into 
the principles, motives, and ways of thinking in other nations. 
We must admit, however, that they pointed out the symptoms 
and the way to prevent World War II in their promotion of 
the concept of collective security. And aside from that, it seems 
to me we should try to do something constructive about their 
isolationism and ignorance, and I believe the aforementioned 
trade mission could accomplish much in that direction. I gather, 
too, that is part of what you have had in mind in inviting Pre- 
mier Stalin to visit America. 

Many of the problems relating to the countries bordering on 
Russia could more readily be solved once an atmosphere of 
mutual trust and confidence is established and some form of 
economic arrangements are worked out with Russia. These 
problems also might be helped by discussions of an economic 
nature. Russian economic penetration of the Danube area, for 
example, might be countered by concrete proposals for economic 
collaboration in the development of the resources of this area, 
rather than by insisting that the Russians should cease their 
unilateral penetration and offering no solution to the present 
economic chaos there. 


SUMMARY 


This proposal admittedly calls for a shift in some of our 
thinking about international matters. It is imperative that we 
make this shift. We have little time to lose. Our postwar ac- 
tions have not yet been adjusted to the lessons to be gained 
from experience of Allied co-operation during the war and the 
facts of the atomic age. 

It is certainly desirable that, as far as possible, we achieve 
unity on the home front with respect to our international rela- 
tions; but unity on the basis of building up conflict abroad would 
prove to be not only unsound but disastrous. I think there is 
some reason to fear that in our earnest efforts to achieve bipar- 
tisan unity in this country we may have given way too much to 
isolationism masquerading as tough realism in international 
affairs. 

The real test lies in the achievement of international unity. 
It will be fruitless to continue to seek solutions for the many 
specific problems that face us in the making of the peace and 
in the establishment of an enduring international order without 
first achieving an atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence. 
The task admittedly is not an easy one. There is no question, 
as the Secretary of State has indicated, that negotiations with 
the Russians are difficult because of cultural differences, their 
traditional isolationism, and their insistence on a visible quid 
pro quo in all agreements. But the task is not an insuperable 
one if we take into account that to other nations our foreign 
policy consists not only of the principles that we advocate but 
of the actions we take. Fundamentally, this comes down to the 
point discussed earlier in this letter, that even our own security, 
in the sense that we have known it in the past, cannot be pre- 
served by military means in a world armed with atomic weapons. 
The only type of security which can be maintained by our own 
military force is the type described by a military man before the 
Senete Atomic Energy Committee—a security against invasion 
after all our cities and perhaps 40 million of our city population 
have been destroyed by atomic weapons. That is the best that 
“security” on the basis of armaments has to offer us. It is not 
the kind of security that our people and the people of the other 
United Nations are striving for. 

{ think that progressive leadership along the lines suggested 
above would represent and best serve the interests of the large 
majority of our people, would reassert the forward looking posi- 
tion of the Democratic Party in international affairs, and, final- 
ly, would arrest the new trend towards isolationism and a dis- 
astrous atomic world war. 


Respectfully, 


Henry A. WALLACE 





WAR AND NAVY SECRETARIES’ LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


The White House released the following letter on Septem- 

ber 18: 
Sept. 18, 1946 

The President, 
The White House 
Dear Mr. President: 

In the letter of Secretary Wallace dated July 23, published 
in the newspapers this morning, the statement is made that “A 
school of military thinking” is advocating ‘‘a preventive war, 


an attack on Russia now before Russia has atomic bombs.” 

There is no basis for this statement. There is no such military 
thinking in the War and Navy departments. We know of no 
responsible officer in the Army or Navy who has ever advo- 
cated or even suggested a policy or plan of attacking Russia. 


Sincerely yours, 
Rosert P. Parrerson 
Secretary of War 


JAMES FORRESTAL 
Secretary of the Navy 





MR. WALLACE’S STATEMENT AFTER CONFERENCE WITH PRESIDENT 


Secretary Wallace gave to reporters the following statement 
after a conference with President Truman at the White House 
on September 18: 

The President and the Secretary of Commerce have just had 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1946 


a detailed and friendly discussion, after which the Secretary 
of, Commerce reached the conclusion that he is to make no 
public statements or speeches until the foreign ministers’ con- 
ference at Paris is over. 
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